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ASA MCFARLAND. 





BY GEO. E, JENKS. 


The portrait given in this number 
has a more stern expression than: was 
habitual with its subject ; still it is so 
exact a likeness as to be at once re- 
cognized as that of Asa McFarland, 
the veteran editor and publisher of the 
New Hampshire Statesman. Of the 
contributors to the GRanrrE MONTHLY, 
which was established in June, 1877, 
he was the first to pass the boundary 
line of time. ‘To the date of his death, 
he had held longer connection with the 
printing business in Concord than any 
other man, and he had filled a quarter 
century of service as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Statesman. His pen was 
in use to the last, contributing to this 
magazine in 1879 articles entitled “ Il- 
legible Manuscripts in Printing Offices,” 
“‘ Early History of the Concord Press,” 
and “ Hymnology of the Churches.” 

Asa McFarland was born in Con- 
cord, May 19, 1804, and died in the 
house where he was born, December 
13, 1879. He was of the fourth 
generation in descent from Andrew 
McFarland, who came from Scotland 
(where the name is usually McFarlane) 
and settled in Worcester, Mass. His 
father, Rev. Asa McFarland, pb. p., was 
a native of Worcester, the son of a 
farmer, and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1793. After 
graduation the father was for two years 
vu—i 


principal of Moore’s Charity School in 
Hanover, and then for two years a tu- 
tor in the college, which he also served 
later (1809-1822) as a member of the 
Board of Trustees. His portrait hangs 
in the art gallery of the college. 

He was called to and installed in the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church in Concord, March 7, 1798, 
and remained in that connection until 
1825. He married, September 5, 1803, 
Elizabeth Kneeland, of Boston, a 
woman of rare excellence and strength 
of character, who bore to him eight 
children. Of these three sons and 
four daughters were reared and edu- 
cated to positions of honor and great 
usefulness in there several spheres of 
life. A brother in Illinois, and a sister 
in Ohio, are the survivors of the fam- 
ily. The parents both died at the age 
of 58 years. 

Asa was the first-born of the family, 
and his early education was superin- 
tended by his parents. His subsequent 
educational privileges were such as the 
schools of Concord could afford, sup- 
plemented by a brief period of study 
at Gilmanton Academy, where, among 
his classmates, were the late Hon. Wm. 
H. Y. Hackett, of Portsmouth, and 
Hon. Ira A. Eastman, of Manchester. 
Further opportunities for study and re- 
flection were furnished by that poor 
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boys’ college, the printing office, and 
by quite an extensive course of read- 
ing. 

Both of his parents were of a liter- 
ary turn of mind, and employed their 
pens steadily, the father in preparation 
of his Sunday discourses and other 
productions ; the mother in managing 
a correspondence partly in connection 
with her husband’s, and other religious 
work, and in keeping a diary. 

On June 2, 1808, Dr. McFarland 
preached an “ Election Sermon” before 
His Excellency Gov. John Langdon, the 
Honorable Council, Senate and House 
of Representatives of New Hampshire, 
—a custom of those days. The great 
truth which he sought to present was, 
“ The Christian dispensation more than 
any other system of religion, is favor- 
able to the true end of civil govern- 
ment.”” In part he thus addressed the 
Governor: “ Your Excellency will be 
pleased to accept our cordial congrat- 
ulations on this new proof of the pub- 
lic confidence and esteem. The prov- 
idence of God has placed you in an 


elevated station, where your influence 
and example will have great weight in 
recommending to the regard of others 
that religion from which, we have the 
happiness to believe, you derive your 


own principles and hopes. It can not 
have escaped your observation that the 
light in which the gospel exhibits a 
Christian magistrate, ruling over a 
Christian and free people, is such as 
reflects great dignity on his office. 
His authority is derived from the high- 
est source, and will have commanding 
influence over the reason and con- 
science of every good man. He isa 
minister of God for good, and there- 
fore ‘ holdeth not the sword in vain.’ 

“ But while this gives great weight to 
his office, his responsibility to the Su- 
preme Ruler is proportionately great. 
The abuse of power so sacred, and de- 
rived from such a source, will be fol- 
lowed by consequences greatly to be 
deplored.” 

In May, 1820, having become fascin- 
ated by the printing business, and pre- 
ferring to engage in that, rather than 
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pursue a collegiate course of study (as. 
was desired by his parents),the son of 
whom we are writing was sent to Bos- 
ton to learn the “ art preservative of all 
arts’ under the tutelage of Nathanie} 
Willis, publisher of the Boston Re- 
corder, and afterward to John W. Shep- 
ard of the Mew Hampshire Repository, 
a religious newspaper of Concord. 
Then he served George Hough, the 
first printer of Concord, and Isaac Hill, 
who was commencing to make the 
New Hampshire Patriot hot and vigor- 
ous. From February 11, 1826, to De- 
cember 31, 1833, he was interested in. 
the publication of the Statesman, with 
several partners who were not so con- 
stant as he in the ownership. They 
were Moses G. Atwood, George Kim- 
ball, George Kent and George W. Ela. 

In October, 1834, Mr. McFarland 
opened a printing office for the execu- 
tion of book and mercantile work ex- 
clusively. This establishment gained 
early a celebrity for correct and tasteful 
productions, and was probably as suc- 
cessful as any other in the interior of 
New England, some of the books from 
this press being of so creditable a ty- 
pographical character as to excite the 
surprise of Boston booksellers, when 
placed on their shelves. Among these 
were a goodly number of law books,— 
the “ Justice and Sheriff,” the ‘Probate 
Directory,” the “'Town Officer,” “Gil- 
christ’s Digest,” and many volumes of 
“ Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Superior Court.” The 
machinery of the office increased from. 
one hand press to three, when, in 1846, 
its owner was chosen State Printer. From, 
July 1844 to July 1850 Mr. McFarland 
was the political writer for the Staées- 
man, then published by Geo. O. Odlin 
& Co., which service he accomplished 
in hours not absolutely necessary to the 
supervision of his own business. 

In July, 1850, George E. Jenks, of 
Newport, N. H., who had served as 
apprentice and journeyman in his of- 
fice, became his partner, and leaving 
the business in his associate’s hands, 
Mr. McFarland visited Europe, writing 
thence a series of interesting letters ta 
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the Statesman and Congregational 
Journal, which were afterward gath- 
ered in a duodecimo volume. 

In July, 1851, Messrs. McFarland 
and Jenks purchased the Sfaéesman, 
and under the imprint of that firm it 
continued to be published until Sep- 
tember 30, 1871. Henry McFarland 
had joined the firm in January, 1858, 
and Asa McFarland retired in Decem- 
ver, 1867, by reason of failure of 
health. He, however, often contrib- 
uted to its columns, and assumed con- 
trol for brief periods in vacation sea- 
sons. 

As printer, publisher, editor and cor- 
respondent, Mr. McFarland held, as 
we have before stated, longer active 
service at the printer’s art than any 
other man of Concord. ‘This length of 
service has been exceeded in only a 
few instances, if by any, in the history 
of the craft in New Hampshire. Those 
whose terms of service most nearly 
parallel his are John Prentiss, of Keene, 
Richard Boylston & Son, of Amherst, 
Isaac Hill, of Concord, Charles W. 
Brewster, of Portsmouth, George Wad- 
leigh, of Dover, and Simeon Ide, of 
Claremont. 

Contemporary with him as editors 
of leading political journals at Concord 
were Isaac Hill, George G. Fogg, and 
William Butterfield, all eminent in their 
profession. 

In what we have written, the origin, 
education, calling and _ business life 
of Mr. McFarland have been outlined 
—the record of an industrious and use- 
ful career. His life as an employer, 
citizen, leader of public opinion, and 
Christian gentleman, remains to be 
given. A third of a century going in 
and out with him—as a member of his 
household, apprentice, journeyman, 
partner for twenty years, in social rela- 
tions for a longer period—leads the 
writer to essay this privilege. 

Having chosen the art of printing, 
he sought to reach it in a high degree 
of excellence. He became an expert 
compositor and workman at the hand 
press, while as a proof-reader he at- 
tained the head of the profession in 
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the state, and stood there so long as 
he followed the business. He always 
retained a fondness for the manual la- 
bor of composition, and frequently put 
his thoughts in type without the usual 
preliminary writing. His eye was. 
trained to appreciate a well designed 
title, a correctly proportioned page, or 
an artistically arranged book or news~ 
paper. As a business man he was 
noted for directness and decision of 
purpose, for promptness, industry, 
economy in methods, and integrity. 
He required promptness and diligence 
from his employees, and set an exam- 
ple to be followed. No business ap- 
pointment was ever lost through his 
lack of punctual attendance. 

He had a taste for local historical 
affairs, and became a member of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society in 
June, 1837. In August of that year 
he delivered an address before that 
society at the dedication of the Bradley 
monument, near St. Paul’s School— 
erected to commemorate the massacre 
by Indians, in August, 1746,—which 
was published in the collections of the 
Society. He was almost continuously 
an officer of this Society from 1840 to 
1868, serving as treasurer, recording 
secretary, and vice-president. He had, 
however, no liking for that historical 
writing which involves a search in 
musty records, or the compilation of 
statistics; but his reminiscences of 
historical and biographical events oc- 
curring within his own observation 
were highly interesting, and constituted 
a feature of the Sta/esman very wel- 
come to New Hampshire people at 
home and abroad. In 1836 he com- 
piled a volume of favorite poems, en- 
titled “The Gift,” 272 pages. But 
few copies of this book are now in ex- 
istence. On the fly leaf of one of 
them he wrote, in 1873, as follows: 
“This volume was printed by me at a 
time when I was without much busi- 
ness, in a book and job printing office 
which I had just established. The se- 
lections are mostly my own; George 
Kent furnishing a few. It is a volume 
on which I look with satisfaction, for 
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most of its contents obtained a per- 
manent place in English literature. 
The Gift was printed when my office 
was in a wooden building standing 
where is now Eagle Hall.” 

It was as the editor of the S/afesman 
that Mr. McFarland attained the high 
estimation in which he was held by his 
fellow-citizens, and it was not until just 
past the meridian of his years that he 
undertook that responsibility. In July, 
1844, at the outset of a memorable 
presidential campaign, the Whigs rally- 
ing around their great standard-bearer, 
Henry Clay, the Statesman became 
the property of Geo. O. Odlin & Co., 
and Mr. McFarland undertook its po- 
litical control. He was also made 
chairman of the Whig State Commit- 
tee, which place he filled three 
years — 1844-"46. Into this cam- 
paign he threw all his energy, 
with little hope, however, of the 
success of the Whig electors in New 
Hampshire ; and to his deep disap- 
pointment Mr. Clay lost the Presiden- 
cy, because of the votes of a factional 
party in the state of New York. The 
Statesman, when it came under 
Mr. McFarland’s control established 
as its platform the “American doc- 
trine,” as promulgated and championed 
by Henry Clay,—‘the protection of 
American industry, judicious internal 
improvements, economical expendi- 
tures, strict accountability of public 
servants, equal and exact justice to all 
men, liberty without license, no exten- 
sion of slavery into new territory, and 
by all proper means its extinction 
where existing ;’—a noble political 
platform. As to its local purposes, the 
editor averred that, so far as controlled 
by him, the Sfatesman “ should not be 
a medium for mischievous men to wan- 
tonly: attack, or utter ill-will against, 
others ; that it should exert a healthful 
moral influence, be kept clear of the 
isms, crotchets and humbugs of the 
day, and that its ‘aims should be sanc- 
tioned by an enlightened patriotism.” 

From this time onward the Sfa/es- 
man \ed the other journals in the state 
in advocacy of all proper enterprises. 
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It pleaded for the “right of way” for 
public thoroughfares, and the granting 
of inducements for foreign capital to 
develop the resources of the state by 
railways, canals and factories. As 
early as 1853 it championed railway 
communication to the Pacific. It 
also urged an appropriation by the 
commonwealth for an accurate map of 
the state to exhibit its water-power. 
Mr. McFarland was earnest in urging 
a city charter for Concord, and a la- 
borer in securing its adoption. He 
was of the committee to divide the 
town into wards,—a work so justly ef- 
fected that it has stood for thirty-five 
years, and Concord (alone of our cities) 
has never tinkered the outlines of its 
wards. He wrought for the best educa- 
tional facilities—material and mental ; 
the public library, and a library build- 
ing ; steam fire-engines, street lighting, 
sewerage, good public buildings, and a 
picturesque cemetery. Notable among 
his efforts for the benefit of the city 
were those for the introduction of 
Long Pond water. This project was 


discussed for years, amid many dis- 
couragements, until to his and every 
citizen’s great gratification, the city has 
an abundance of water, superior to 
that of any other municipality in the 
state. It is confidently believed that the 
primary honor for this great blessing 


belongs to Asa McFarland. For his 
zeal in every like good work, he was 
often spoken of as the most progres- 
sive man north of “Smoky Hollow.” 
He was always interested in the erec- 
tion of substantial church edifices, or 
the improvement of existing ones, with 
complete outfit of organ and conven- 
iences. - He delighted to seek an emi- 
nence overlooking the city to admire 
its church spires and listen to the mu- 
sic of the bells. The sound of the 
church-going bell was a delight to him 
—as the mueszin is to the faithful Mo- 
hammedan—a notification of the hour 
of prayer and worship. He wasa lover 
of sacred melody, and entered with 
zest and the spirit of true worship into 
sacred song, led by the grand tones of 
the organ. 
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He also did the city and “ the state 
some service, and they know it,” in 
upsetting a theory at one time in vogue 
with jurors, that public highways should 
be so perfect that no accidents could 
occur to travelers. Concord (and 
other places to a less extent) had been 
burdened with damages in all sorts of 
suits from accidents on the highway. 
Mr. McFarland attacked this theory 
with so much vigor and success that it 
was demanded by counsel that he be 
summoned into court to “ purge him- 
self of contempt.” These vexatious 
suits came to an end about that time. 
and- suitors have since been taught 
from the bench that they must be 
without fault themselves, in cases of 
accident on the highway; but jurors 
held not to this wisdom of common 
sense until the Sfafesman had aroused 
public opinion. 

The penmanship of the editor was 
singularly easy, and the labor of writ- 
ing never seemed to task him. His 
autograph, open and firm, a revelation 
of character, easy to be read of men 
(see frontispiece), was worthy of a 
place on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, fcllowing that of John Han- 
cock. 

The opinions of the Statesman were 
never bartered for pelf or patronage. 
Conducted in this high-minded and 
unselfish way, the newspaper attained 
due influence in the state, while its 
mercantile printing department became 
widely and favorably known, and a 
goodly measure of prosperity followed. 

Mr. McFarland was state printer in 
1846, 1859, and 1860, and a member 
of the legislatures of 1858 and 1859 ; 
but he had no thirst for office, and 
courted no public distinction. 

His family consisted of his wife, 
Clarissa Jane Chase, of Gilford, whom 
he married in 1830, and four children, 
all but one of whom are living. 

Mr. McFarland was of alarge-hearted 
nature. He believed that men should 
do good with their means while living, 
as circumstances might permit. Dis- 
tress and sorrow appealed to him with 
intensity ; so he was kind to the. poor, 
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helping without ostentation, and giving 
freely to charitable, religious and pub- 
lic objects—sometimes to an extent 
seemingly unwarranted by his re- 
sources. He had the tenderest in- 
stincts, and was merciful to every 
creature, It pained him to see any 
living thing suffer, and life was not al- 
lowed to be taken about his premises. 
He loved the birds, and encouraged 
their dwelling in his cheerful grounds. 
Even a predatory woodchuck, which 
came from the Merrimack interval and 
took up a residence in his garden, 
found in him a steadfast friend. 

In certain moods, or when earnestly 
at work, he was rather unapproachable ; 
but in leisure no man was more genial. 
Though born of a worthy parentage, 
he felt no pride of ancestry, and was 
eminently democratic in the proper 
meaning of that term. But he never 
“ crooked the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, where thrift might follow fawn- 
ing.”” Slight acquaintances misunder- 
stood him because he did not always 
hasten to offer salutations in the street, 
and this was attributed to an eccentric 
or aristocratic habit, while it 
nothing but mental preoccupation. 

He had an abiding love of home and 
naturalscenery. Looking ona large west- 
ernriverand its attractive environments, 
he was asked, “Is it not beautiful?” 
“Yes,” he said, *‘ but not equal to the 
Merrimack. ‘That is the most beauti- 
ful river in the world to me. I wish I 
could look upon it this minute.”” So 
it was in boyhood, he often proposed 
to school associates that they go to 
“Wattanummon brook,” the “ Fan,” 
the “‘ Eddy,” or to “ Sugar Ball.” He 
was fond of a good story, well told, 
and when he laughed it was with an 
intensity that made merriment conta- 
gious. 

On September 2, 1842, Mr. McFar- 
land became a member of the South 
Congregstional church, in Concord, of 
which Rev. Daniel J. Noyes was _pas- 
tor. From that date to the time of his 
departure, his course of life was emi- 
nently God-ward and progressive. A 
year later he was chosen a deacon of 


was 
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that church, and held that relation for 
twenty years. He was absolutely loyal 
to his denomination, but was no bigot, 
being in full fellowship with all men, of 
every denomination, who believe in 
the Son of God. The modifying in- 
fluences of Christianity had a lofty ex- 
emplification in his life. An imperi- 
ous nature took on gentleness. He 


sought to “add to faith virtue ; and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance pa- 
tience, and to patience godliness, and 


THE DOW 


The strip of land in Concord east of 
the Stickney block and Eagle Hall, south 
of Free Bridge street, west of the North- 
ern Railroad and north of the Eagle Hotel 
stable, was bought of one of the Stickney 
heirs, in December, 1881, for 310,000, by 
Samuel H. Dow, a citizen of Warner. 
On this piece of property, which includes 
about one acre of land, Mr. Dow pro- 
ceeded to erect a block, 155 feet long 
and 36 feet wide, of four stories, imme- 
diately in the rear of Eagle Hall. It was 
finished in April, 1883, at a cost of 
$15,000, and immediately occupied by 
tenants. Roberts, blacksmith, took one 
division of the basement; Porter Blan- 
chard’s Sons, two divisions; Benj. C. Ste- 
vens, machinist, two divisions. ‘The first 
story is occupied by Lorenzo Dow, car- 
penter ; James Moore & Sons, hardware ; 
Porter Blanchard’s Sons, churns; and 
B. C. Stevens. The second story is oc- 
cupied by W. C. Patten, furniture; 
James Moore & Sons; Porter Blanchard’s 
Sons; and B.C. Stevens. Porter Blan- 
chard’s Sons occupy the third story. 

On the site of the old Stickney store- 
house, formerly occupied by Mr. Sibley, 
C. J. Connor, and Savage Brothers, and 
more lately by J. C. Tilton, as a carriage- 
shop, Mr. Dow next erected a building, 
102 feet long and 60 feet wide, of three 
stories, with a wing toward Main street, 
36 by 40 feet, of three stories, at an ex- 
pense of about $25,000. 

Woodworth, Dodge & Company, im- 
mediately upon its completion, January 1, 
1854, occupied the whole of the main 
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to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity.” 

This well-rounded, cheerful and 
useful life ended December 13, 1879, 
at an age greater by seventeen years 
than was reached by either of his pa- 
rents. He had been conscious for 
some months that his end was ap- 
proaching, and wrote in a letter, dated 
October 13: “ My health is becoming 
more and more feeble ; but ‘ goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life,’ and surely I shall not 
complain at the end.” 


BLOCKS. 


building, carrying an immense wholesale 
stock of grain and groceries. Connected 
with the building to the south is a wing, 
in which is a steam-engine of 35 horse- 
power, furnishing power for a grist-mill 
in the building. 

The upper story of the west wing has 
been fitted and furnished tor a room for 
the Concord Reform Club. The first 
floor and basement have not yet been 
leased. 

In the north-west corner of the lot the 
third block is in process of completion. 
It is 93 by 36 feet, of three stories, which 
will cost about 810,000. 

This building, when finished, will Le 
eagerly sought by tenants. 

Mr. Dow, the constructor of these 
elaborate and useful buildings, deserves 
much of the city of Concord for turning 
this waste place to such advantageous 
uses, and adding to the wealth of the 
city. He is a quiet, modest gentleman, 
born in Hopkinton, June 10, 1818. In 
1838 he settled in Warner, and has been 
an active, driving business man all his 
life. His principal business has been 
lumbering, farming, buying bark, and ac- 
cumulating money, which he expends 
judiciously. 

Mr. Dow married early, and his four 
children are settled in life. 

Such men as Mr. Dow are of incalcula- 
ble advantage toourcity. His wealth 
is expended where it does the most good, 
beautifying the city, giving employment 
to its citizens, and furnishing very at- 
tractive business buildings. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION. 


BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN, LL. D. 


“The voice of nature,” says Plato, 
“is always to be heard and obeyed in 
teaching.” In educating the young it 
is specially important to understand 
fully their constitutional tendencies, 
their idiosyncrasies both mental and 
physical. We need the same kind of 
knowledge to judge discreetly of men 
as they move and act in society. An 
accurate estimate of what a man is by 
nature, is the only safe guide in our 
intercourse with him. Education may 
modify, regulate and guide the consti- 
tutional faculties of the soul, but it 
can not re-create or regenerate them. 
Human character results from the 
combined agency of innate tendencies 
and those complex influences which 
we denominate education. Apart from 
the efficacy of divine grace, every man 
will prove essentially true to his native 


instincts ; or, as it is commonly termed, 


“his natural bent.” In the savage and 
the philosopher, hereditary tendencies 
predominate. In the former, they 
constitute nearly the whole character ; 
in the latter, they furnish the substratum 
upon which all the refinements of in- 
tellectual and moral culture are super- 
induced. No process of training, 
however, will free the soul from its in- 
mate appetencies. Says the Roman 
poet : “Naturam expellas furca, tamen 
usque recurret.” 

“For Nature, driven out with proud dis- 

dain, 
All-powerful goddess, will return again.” 


Nature will continue to plead and en- 
force her rights, in despite of every 
temporary restraint. Manners are 
conventional ; dispositions are consti- 
tutional. The first are the gift of so- 
ciety ; the last, of nature. It is often 
asked whether successful heroes, states- 
men and artists, owe more to circum- 
stances or to endowments. Horace 
answered that question with great 
judgment nearly 2,000 years ago: 


“*T is long disputed whether poets claim 

From art or nature their best right to 
fame ; 

But art, if not enriched by nature's vein, 

And a rude genius of uncultured strain 

Are useless both; but when in friendship 
joined 

A mutual succor in each other find.” 


A fertile soil and the genial influences 
of the sun and air are both essential 
to arich harvest. The golden grain 
does not wave over stony places or 
bow its modest head in worship by the 
way-side. In the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution there were many wise 
counselors and able commanders, but 
there was but one Washington. An- 
other man can not be named who 
could have been his substitute; and 
yet all these patriots were trained in 
the same school and subjected to the 
influence of the same circumstances. 
Washington was born to rule, “To gov- 
ern men and guide the state.” In his 
boyhood he was always selected to be 
the umpire in the disputes of his 
school-fellows. His veracity was never 
questioned. His judgment was never 
successfully impugned. Had he been 
educated in a Turkish seraglio, he 
would have enacted a very different 
part upon the theater of life ; still his 
character would have possessed essen- 
tially the same elements. He would 
have been the same serious, sagacious, 
prudent man he was at the head of 
the American armies. In any country 
on earth he would have been selected 
as state councilor. In Turkey or 
Russia he would have been the prime 
minister of the realm, and yet he 
seemed all unconscious of his own 
superior endowments. When John 
Adams nominated him to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the revolutionary 
forces, he was taken entirely by sur- 
prise, and left the hall in the utmost 
trepidation ; and when the thanks of 
Congress were tendered to him for 
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his successful generalship, he lost his 
presence of mind and was entirely un- 
able to reply. He was not the man, 
therefore, to assert his own supremacy. 
His services were needed and he 
waited for the summons of the nation. 
It is supposed by many that there 
are multitudes of great men who are 
never developed. ‘Their talents are 
hid because they are unknown. Ad- 
dison remarks, “The philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, 
or the great man, very oiten lies hid 
and concealed in the plebeian, which a 
proper education might have disin- 
terred and brought to light.” He also 
compares education to the art of the 
statuary ; the statue lies hidden in the 
block of marble and the artist only 
cleaves away the superfluous matter 
and removes the rubbish. “The fig- 
ure is in the stone ; the sculptor only 
finds it.” The poet Gray has embod- 
ieG the same sentiment in the following 
beautiful stanzas : 
“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 


re; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed 

Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear ; 

Full mary a flower is born to blush un- 
seen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert 


, 


alr. 


According to this theory, if all men 
were educated, weshould have Homers, 
Platos, Shakespeares and Franklins 
in every village; but the extreme 
rarity of such men among the most 
highly cultivated nations, renders it 
probable that such gifted minds seldom 
make their advent upon our earth. 
“A mute, inglorious Milton” is almost 
an impossibility. It is the nature of 
genius to become conspicuous ; and 
you might almost as easily put out the 
light of a beaming star as to hide the 
glory of intellect in a plebeian. Mind 
will make itself known and felt, wheth- 
er it exist in the savage or the sage. 
True it is, education must develop it ; 
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but true genius never consents to inac- 
tion and supineness. It seeks culture 
where it is not offered. Look at the 
Corsican lieutenant in the streets of 
Paris. Violence and anarchy are tri- 
umphant. Every man’s hand is against 
his neighbor. All are at their wits’ end. 
A young officer appears at the head of 
the broken columns of infantry, orders, 
with the authority of a monarch, the 
cannon to sweep the street, and with 
great presence of mind assumes the 
command and restores order. This 
was the beginning of a new state of 
things for France. ‘The man was equal 
to the occasion. He was qualified by 
nature for the post he assumed. There 
was not probably another man among 
all the great men who figured during 
the reign of terror, who could have 
enacted successfully the same part. 
Napoleon was fitted for the place. 
The circumstances were such as to- 
call into action his highest powers. 
They stimulated but did not create 
them. A multitude of instances might 
be cited from the world’s history, show- 
ing that such executive energy is the re- 
sult of clear conceptions of the under- 
standing, outrunning the deductions of 
logic and prompt decisions of the judg- 
ment when under high excitement. 
Such conduct is the highest outward ex- 
pression of mindin action. It is the best 
test of superior endowments. When- 
ever such gifts are bestowed by the 
Creator, they generally show themselves 
early in life. Turn out a company of 
children upon a common to seek re- 
creation, and very soon the voice of 
some one boy will be heard above the 
shouts of the many giving orders for 
some favorite game ; and, by acclama- 
tion or silent compliance of the crowd, 
he is at once installed dictator of the 
play-ground. Let a company of little 
girls hold a tea-party ; and some one 
of them will soon be found personating 
the school-mistress or the housekeeper, 
and summoning others to her side to 
receive her commands or listen to her 
rebukes. Let a company of emigrants 
assemble at a common place of ren- 
dezvous from every town in the state ; 
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and within one hour after their union 
they will be found hanging with breath- 
less interest upon the lips of some 
strange orator, and before they part he 
will be unanimously selected as their 
leader. ‘Thus mind shows itself in ac- 
tion. Character is manifested by 
works. This is the only unerring cri- 
terion of a man’s ability, both mental 
and physical. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

But in all ages, men have been anx- 
ious to judge of their fellows at sight. 
They can not wait for the tardy testi- 
mony of experience. They often ask, 
with the poet : 


“Ts there an art 
To find the mind’s construction in the 
face ?” 


It has ever been a desideratum with 
philosophers to determine the true 
method of discovering mental and 
moral qualities from external signs. It 
has ever been the prevailing opinion 
that both the mind and affections 
stamp their own image upon the feat- 
ures. Especially in the human counte- 
nance have the inquisitive sought to 
read the secret workings of the soul. 
Aristotle seems to have been the first 
philosopher who attempted to reduce 
physiognomy to a science, and to es- 
tablish it upon fixed and undeniable 
principles. Hedefines it as “‘the science 
by which the dispositions of mankind 
are discoverable by the features of ‘the 
body, especially those of the counte- 
nance.” This philosopher has treated 
the subject more rationally than any 
of his successors of higher pretensions. 
This science was much cultivated 
among the Romans. Cicero often 
availed himself of its admitted princi- 
ples, whenever he could bring con- 
tempt, suspicion or hatred upon a 
criminal by pointing out the rogue in 
his face. A judge upon the bench 
once said to an eminent barrister, who, 
in his plea, was evidently making the 
worse appear the better reason: ‘Ah, 
man, I see the rogue in thy face.” 
“Indeed,” replied the advocate, “I 
was not aware that my face was a mir- 
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ror.” ‘The countenance, however, is 
by no means an unerring index of the 
internal emotions. In some persons 
the face has nothing peculiar in its 
conformation ; in others, expression is 
but slight or evanescent; in others, 
the true character is revealed only 
under strong excitement. Others, by 
a long course of hypocrisy, have re- 
pressed or changed the natural indices, 
and substituted those which have no 
corresponding types in the soul. Some 
men have so disciplined their emotions 
as never to betray them in their looks. 
The most scrutinizing gaze of Napo- 
leon could not disturb the fixed com- 
posure of Talleyrand. Having heard 
that his minister was planning his own 
aggrandizement in case of Bonaparte’s 
defeat in his Northern campaign, the 
Emperor said to him, on the eve of his 
departure : “I have given orders for 
your immediate arrest, in case my ex- 
pedition fails.” The courtier replied, 
with imperturbable gravity: “I shall 
pray for your majesty’s success.” 
Such was the man who affirmed that 
language was made to conceal thought ; 
and he might have added the human 
face was made to mask emotions. 
But apart from such execeptions, there 
is so much significancy in external 
signs as to render them available aids 
in estimating character. They are not 
confined to the face merely. They 
exist in the whole organization of the 
man. Nor are they peculiar to man. 
They are common to all the animated 
creation. The characteristics and 
qualities of animals are known by their 
conformation ; and even by their pAys- 
tognomy. Dr. Lemercier says: “ The 
ears of a horse may be called indices 
of his mind. Intelligent animals prick 
up their ears when spoken to ; vicious 
ones throw their ears back. A blind 
horse directs one ear forward, and one 
backward, and in a deaf horse the ears 
are without expression.” Celerity and 
timidity are visible in the form and 
countenance of the roe; dignity and 
strength in those of the lion ; surliness 
and sluggishness in those of the bear. 
The faces of dogs differ as much as 
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those of men, and are equally expres- 
sive of their natural dispositions. We 
make the lamb and the dove emblems 
of innocence and purity. Defenceless 
and timid animals are provided with 
slender limbs for speed, with ears 
turned backward to catch the sound 
of the pursuer. Such are the fawn 
and hare. Savage beasts of prey like- 
wise exhibit their true character in the 
figure and face. Herdsmen and jock- 
ies distinguish the temper of animals 
from their natural expression. So, 
throughout nature, the characteristics 
of the animal are uniformly exhibited 
in his organization. Man is no excep- 
tion. ‘The conformation of the head, 
the features and expression of the face, 
the volume and tension of the muscles, 
the size and length of the limbs, all 
testify, in their place, of the indwelling 
spirit. Ina word, the whole physical 
structure is designed for the soul that 
inhabits it. ‘The constitutional tenden- 
cies of the mind and body modify and 
limit each other reciprocally. They 
are both governed by immutable laws. 
The intellectual system may be devel- 
oped at the expense of the physical, 
and the reverse ; then that living har- 
mony which is produced by the regu- 
lar operation of nature’s laws is inter- 
rupted, and disease ensues. ‘The in- 
tellect and affections of men are 
undoubtedly revealed by external signs. 
We speak of an intelligent and stupid 
countenance, and we __ instinctively 
judge of character by this mark. ‘The 
passions also write their history legibly 
in the face. Says the poet of his mor- 
tal foe : 


“T touched him once, 
He turned as he had felt a scorpion; fear 
And loatcing glared from his enk:ndled 


eyes, 

And paleness o’erspread his face like 
one 

Who smothers mortal pain. Subtle, 


dark, fierce, 
Designing and inscrutable, he walks 
Among us like an evil angel.” 


Some men wear perpetual sunshine 
in their looks; others never show a 
gleam of benevolence from their per- 


petually clouded brows. Children and 
even animals read these signs, and in- 
stinctively attach themselves to the 
gentle and avoid the morose. _Philos- 
ophers and poets have acted and writ- 
ten upon the same principles. It has 
been admitted by all students of nature 
that vigor and strength of intellect are 
intimately associated with the size, ten- 
sion and form of the brain. This is 
no novel opinion. Painters, poets and 
sculptors, in all ages have taken this for 
a postulate. ‘Their ideals, whether of 
gods or men, have been designed in 
accordance with this notion. Physiol- 
ogists concur in the same opinion, 
though they differ widely in the con- 
clusions and inferences drawn from 
this generally admitted fact. “ Inde- 
pendently of phrenology,” says Sir 
Charles Bell, “ it has, of old time, been 
acknowledged that fullness of forehead 
(combined with a corresponding devel- 
opment of the features of the face) is 
an indication of intellectual capacity, 
and of human character and beauty. 
All physiologists have agreed in this 
view, while they are equally confident 
in affirming that anatomy affords no 
foundation for mapping the cranium 
into minute subdivisions or regions. 
As nature, by covering the head, has 
intimated her intention that we shall 
not there scan our neighbor’s capaci- 
ties, she has given us the universal lan- 
guage of expression.” Whether phren- 
ology be true or false it is not my ob- 
ject now to inquire. I wish to confine 
my remarks to the record of that lan- 
guage of expression which nature has 
so fully enstamped upon every feature, 
limb and muscle of the human form. 
Assuming what all admit, that the 
brain is the organ through which mind 
manifests itself, it is by no means un- 
philosophical to regard its size, tension 
and form, as indicative of intellectual 
power. The skull is supposed to be 
conformed to the shape of the brain. 
The position of the bony structure of 
the cranium produces a marked differ- 
ence between the faces both of men 
and brutes. The jaws of the. latter 
project so as to form a more acute an- 
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gle with the forehead ; those of men 
recede, till in the best modeled heads 
the organs of respiration and mastica- 
tion fall beneath the overhanging brow. 
The forehead, more than any other 
part, characterizes the human counte- 
nance as the seat of thought, the tab- 
let where intellect has set her seal. 
“ Frons hominis,” says Pliny, “ tristi- 
tia, hilaritatts, clementia, severitatis 
index est.’ The old painters and 
statuaries were acute observers of 
nature. In the best specimens of an- 
cient art, particularly in purely ideal 
representations, the cranium is elevated 
and brought forward so as to give pe- 
culiar fullness and capacity to the fore- 
head. The other features are suffi- 
ciently prominent to give dignity and 
manliness to the countenance. Some 
physiologists contend that the promi- 
nence of the central and lower organs 
of the face indicates no moral likeness 
to the brutes. “There is nothing in 
common,” says Sir Charles Bell, “‘ be- 
tween the human nose and the snout 
of a beast. The latter has reference 
only to the procuring and mastication 
of food ; while the mouth and nostrils. 
in man, have reference rather to the 
functions of respiration and speech.” 
This is not confirmed by observation. 
As a general rule, large features indi- 
cate strength and force of character ; 
small and contracted features indicate 
acuteness and penetration, but in pro- 
portion as the central organs of the 
face approach the type of the brute, 
they reveal brutal propensities. The 
man to whom nature has given a low 
and depressed brow, with extended 
jaws, projecting teeth, and a capacious 
mouth, will not ordinarily make a very 
favorable impression upon strangers. 
These features are not, to be sure, cer- 
tain evidences of brutality, still they 
are associated in the popular belief 
with such qualities. The hooked nose 
and gray eyes peculiar to Jewish land- 
sharks, are selected by novelists to 
portray the miser. It is said that no 
great achievement was ever performed 
by a man with a nose refrousse. The 
voluntary turning up of the nose is the 
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index of pride and hauteur. In aword 
the nose is a very important and signif- 
icant feature of the face. I saw a 
man once who had lost his nose, and 
i mentally exclaimed, ‘Oh, how 
changed !"’ No accurate observer of 
men will confide in a stranger, whose 
brain, like that of a cat, lies mostly 
behind his ears. During the last cen- 
tury, Prof. Camper, of Leyden, an em- 
inent physician and naturalist, invented 
a method of determining the intellec- 
tual capacity of men by what he de- 
nominated the facial angle. This an- 
gle is formed by lines drawn as follows : 
the one through the external orifice of 
the ear to the base of the nose, hori- 
zontally ; the other, perpendicular to 
it, from the center of the forehead to 
the most prominent part of the upper 
jaw bone, the head being viewed in 
profile. By the opening of these two 
lines, the author thought he could 
measure, as by a sliding scale, the ca- 
pacities of inferior animals and men. 
The heads of birds display the smallest 
angle. The angle always increases in 
size as the animal approaches the hu- 
man type. In the lowest species of 
the ape, the facial angle is 42 degrees ; 
in those more nearly resembling man 
it is 50 degrees. Between the heads 
of Africans and Europeans there is an 
average difference of 10 degrees—the 
angle of the former being 70 degrees, 
that of the latter 80 degrees. On this 
difference “the superior beauty of the 
European certainly depends, while that 
high character which is so striking in 
some works of ancient statuary, as in 
the head of the Apollo Belvidere, and 
in the Medusa of Sisocles, is given by 
an angle of 100 degrees.” This the- 
ory was supposed to afford a criterion 
for estimating the degree of intelligence 
and sagacity bestowed by nature on 
all those animals possessed of a skull 
and brain. Like all theories which at- 
tempt to read the complex characters 
of men or beasts from the development 
of any one portion of the vital ma- 
chinery which manifests the mind that 
governs it, this ingenious device 
claimed too much for itself; and, of 
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course, failed to accomplish its mag- 
nificent promises. This test of char- 
acter, however, is not without its value. 
As one of the indices of mental ca- 
pacity, it may aid us in judging of hu- 
man character ; but like all the specif- 
ics of empirics, it should be used 
with caution. Phrenologists, biologists 
and mesmerisers, by pretending to 
demonstrate what is only matter of hy- 
pothesis, subject themselves to the 
charge of imposture. Notwithstanding 
all the specific rules which craniologists 
and physiognomists have given to lov- 
ers for the choice of companions for 
life, I have never known a wife or hus- 
band to be chosen from a measure- 
ment of the head or the facial angle. 
Despite the warnings of pretended 
science, passion still triumphs, and 
the blind lover finds attractive charms 
even in the base defects of his idol, 
exclaiming with Pope— 


“*T is not a lip, au eye. we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full result of all.” 


The old Greeks were distinguished 
for their finely developed forms and 
beautiful faces. The ideals of their 
divinities were copied from nature. 
Blumenbach has described a Greek 
skull in his collection, which agrees 
perfectly with the finest works of Gre- 
cian art. The philosopher describes 
this skull as possessing “a forehead 
highly and beautifully arched, the su- 
perior maxillary bones, under the aper- 
ture of the nostrils, joined in a nearly 
perpendicular plane, straight nose, the 
cheek bones even and turning moder- 
ately downward.” If this be a true 
type of the old Grecian head, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the size and 
configuration of the head had some 
connection with the superior intellect- 
ual endowments of that gifted nation. 
Dr. Pritchard, author of the Physical 
Researches, does not admit that the 
manifestation of mind depends at all 
upon the size and form of the brain, 
and yet his work furnishes incidental 
proof of the truth of this theory. In 
speaking of the British nation, he ob- 
serves: “The skulls found in old bury- 


ing places in Britain, which I have 
examined, differ materially from the 
Grecian model. The amplitude of the 
anterior parts of the cranium is very 
much less, giving a comparatively small 
space for the anterior lobes of the 
brain. In this particular the ancient 
inhabitants of Britain appear to have 
differed very considerably from the 
present. The latter, either from the 
result of many ages of intellectual 
cultivation, or from some other cause, 
have, as | am persuaded, much more 
capacious brain cases than their fore- 
fathers.”” This fact seems to indicate 
a gradual improvement of the physical 
organization corresponding to the ad- 
mitted mental and moral advancement 
of the same nation. It is written in 
the apocryphal book entitled Eccle- 
siasticus ; “The heart of a man changes 
his countenance, whether it be for 
good or evil. The envious man has a 
wicked eye, he turns away his face and 
despises man. A man may be known 
by his look and by his countenance 
when thou meetest him.” All the vi- 
olent passions write their own biog- 
raphy upon the faces of their victims. 
“When we consider that,” says Dr. 
Reid, “on the one hand, every benevo- 
lent affection is pleasant in its nature, 
is health to the soul and a cordial to 
the spirits ; that nature has made even 
the outward expression of benevolent 
affections in the countenance pleasant 
to every beholder and the chief ingredi- 
ent.of beauty in the human face divine ; 
that, on the other hand, every malevo- 
lent affection, not only in its faulty ex- 
cesses, but in its moderate degrees, is 
vexation and disquiet to the mind, and 
even gives deformity to the counte- 
nance, it is evident that by these signals 
nature loudly admonishes us to use the 
former as our daily bread, both tor 
health and pleasure, but to consider 
the latter as a nauseous medicine, 
which is never to be taken without ne- 
cessity, and even then in no greater 
quantity than the necessity requires.” 
‘This accords with universal experience. 
Men do not often mistake. the assassin 
for the philanthropist, or the coward 
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for the hero, or the dunce for the sage. 
We not only presume to read the char- 
acters of men from external marks, but 
when the histories of men, good or bad, 
debased or exalted, are recited, the 
imagination of the hearer creates for 
itself a corresponding physical consti- 
tution. An artist or a poet would not 
represent a saint and an outlaw with sim- 
ilarfeatures. No one ever supposed that 
Judas the traitor, and John the beloved 
disciple, had the slightest personal re- 
semblance. Even the name of Judas 
has been banished from Christian so- 
ciety. Sterne represents Capt. Shandy 
as saying to his friend, “ Your son, 
your dear son, from whose sweet and 
open temper you have so much to ex- 
pect—your Billy, sir—would you for the 
world have called him Judas?” “I 
never knew a man,” adds the author, 
“who was able to answer this argu- 
ment.” We never assign similar forms 
and features to men of dissimilar moral 
and mental habits. ‘The heroes of 
Homer are no where minutely de- 
scribed. ‘There are occasional allu- 
sions to personal qualities by the ap- 
plication of a single descriptive epithet. 
Their armor, dress, words and deeds, 
are graphically delineated. From these 
data we form a distinct notion of the 
men, as they moved and acted. We 
are as strongly impressed with the 
marked difference in personal appear- 
ance between Achilles and Paris, or 
Nestor and ])iomedes, as with the cor- 
responding difference of character as- 
signed to them by the poet. Writers 
of fiction are keen observers of men 
and manners. ‘They usually draw 
their pictures from life. ‘They are not 
apt to mistake in assigning to #/ea/ 
characters an appropriate zdea/ form. 
The mere mention of some of the fine 
moral portraits of Scott awakens pleas- 
ing emotions, like the recollection of 
an old friend. ‘The slightest allusion 
to others will as quickly excite loathing 
and disgust. With the names, the 
ideal forms return. Every intelligent 
reader of poetry or fiction has in his 
mind’s eye the characters described. 
If they seem worthy of his affection, 
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he bestows it upon them. After Rich- 
ardson had published the first four vol- 
umes of his Clarissa, which were de- 
voured with the utmost eagerness by 
the famished crowd, it was reported 
that the catastrophe in the forthcoming 
volume would be unfortunate. The 
public had become so interested in his 
imaginary beings, that they could not 
bear to part with them in a tragical 
manner. Remonstrances were poured 
in upon him from all quarters. “ Old 
Abber,” says Scott, “raved about it 
like a profane bedlamite; and one 
sentimental young lady, eager for the 
conversion of Lovelace, one of the 
novelist’s heroes, implored Richardson 
to save his sou/, as though there were 
a living sinner in peril, and his future 
destiny depended upon the author.” 
All who have read Ivanhoe, Scott’s 
most celebrated novel, will remember 
with interest the Jewess, Rebecca. 
Her angelic loveliness and patient be- 
neficence never fail to win the heart of 
the reader. With the utterance of her 
name, that beautiful form in which 
such heaven-born charity resided, arises 
before the mind’s eye. Who hears 
the name of Waverly without recalling 
the raven locks, the marble brow, the 
pensive eye and stately form of the 
high-souled, generous Flora MaclIvor, 
or that elegant little personage that 
forms so fine a contrast with Flora, the 
Scotch beauty of sweet sixteen, “‘ with 
a profusion of hair of paly gold, and a 
skin like the snow of her own moun- 
tains ?’’ Who that has read the “ Tales 
of my Landlord,” does not remember 
the round face, plump form and mod- 
est mien of Jennie Deans? And who 
does not associate with her rustic man- 
ners and tidy dress those homely Christ- 
ian virtues that so adorned her charac- 
ter, and have made her, though a mere 
creation of genius, a model for imita- 
tion. Compare Jenny Deans with 
Becky Sharpe, of Thackeray. Homely, 
or home-like, ought never to be a term 
of reproach. ‘The word only indicates 
a fondness for domestic life. Says 
Milton— 
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“It is for homely features to keep home : 
They had their name thence.” 

In one of the best of Scott’s ficti- 
tious works, is a man of tall, ungainly 
form, of taciturn and grave manners, 
with a long, sallow visage, goggle eyes, 
and a jaw which appeared not to open 
and shut, by an act of volition, but to 
be dropped and hoisted again, by 
some complicated machinery within 
the inner man. His voice was harsh 
and dissonant. When he walked, his 
long, misshapen legs went sprawling 
abroad, keeping awkward time to the 
play of his immense shoulder blades, and 
they raised and depressed the loose and 
thread-bare biack coat which was his 
constant and only wear. No kinder 
heart ever beat than that which kept 
in motion this awkward and repulsive 
microcosm of vital machinery. A tall, 
gaunt, bony figure, a homely face and 
a thread-bare coat are no evidence of 
depravity. Such an outer man _ has 
often been the tabernacle of a soul of 
which the world was not worthy. 
Contrast this ungainly form with the 
muscular, strong, thick-set figure of 
Capt. Dirk Hatteraick, with his bronzed 
face and satanic scowl, and you will 
see at once that the “Great Magician” 
has not mistaken his man. He knew 
in what sort of body the soul of a pi- 
rate would embark on its long and 
perilous voyage of intamy and crime. 
It seems a kind provision of Provi- 
dence that men of huge anatomy and 
gigantic strength are usually gentle 
and pacific in temper; while persons 
of very diminutive stature are apt to 
be jealous of their rights, and by con- 
sequence, peevish, irritable and some- 
times snappish. No man understood 
the tortuous and many windings of the 
human heart better than Scott; and 
he has with a fidelity and accuracy 
never before equaled, drawn ideal per- 
sonages to represent every shade of 
human character, from the heights of 
angelic loveliness to the depths of 
satanic malice. He was a perfect 
master in the delineation of the odd, 
grotesque and ugly. Monkbarns, Edie 
Ochiltree, the Black Dwarf, Meg Mer- 
riles, and Norna of the Fitful Head 
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can never be forgotten by those who 
have once made their acquaintance. 
Compared with similar creations in 
Dickens, they are more true to the re- 
ality. They possess verisimilitude. 
Those of Dickens are overdrawn so as 
to become monstrous. Quilp, Fagin 
the Jew, Sykes, Dennis the hangman, 
Barnaby Rudge and Uriah Heep are 
of this description. Compare his 
school-masters, old Squeers, Creakle, 
and Choakumchild, with the kind- 
hearted old Dominie Sampson, and 
you will say at once it is enough to 
represent teachers as terribly awkward 
without making them abominably 
wicked. thas been often said that 
every passion gives a peculiar cast to 
the countenance. ‘“ ‘The bas-reliefs,” 
says Mr. Isaac ‘Taylor, ‘and bronzes 
of the age of Roman greatness have 
brought down for our inspection the 
form and visage of the Roman soldier, 
such as he was under Numa, Trajan, 
Aurelian and Domitian. The con- 


tracted brow declares that storms of 
battle have beat upon it often; the 


glare of that overshadowed eye throws 
contempt on death ; the inflated nos- 
tril breathes a steady rage; the fixed 
lips deny mercy; the rigid arm and 
the knit joints have forced a path to 
victory through bristled ramparts and 
triple lines of shields and swords. 
And withal, there is a hardness of text- 
ure that seems the outward expression 
of an iron strength and vigor of soul ; 
a power as well of enduring as of in- 
flicting pain ; and the one with almost 
as much indifference as the other.” 
With such brazen faces and iron sin- 
ews ; with such living, moving engines 
of war, is it wonderful that Rome en- 
slaved the world? It is a law of phys- 
iology that all the flexible portions of 
the face may be essentially modified 
by internal emotions. The indulgence 
of the malignant passions clothes the 
countenance with gloom, imprints upon 
it a scowl of defiance, and gives to the 
eye a wild and unnatural glare. On 
the other hand, the habitual exercise 
of the benevolent affections makes the 
countenance radiant with joy and hope, 
diffuses over it the sweet smile of con- 
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tentment, and causes the eye to beam 
upon all with benignity and love. To 
those who covet good looks here is 
presented a secondary motive for the 
cultivation of good feelings. The Rev. 
Leonard Withington, in his advice to 
married ladies, says: “ I have no hes- 
itation in saying it is your duty to be 
handsome. But what? Can we con- 
trol a quality which is the gift of na- 
ture? Yes; you can; for the ugliest 
face that ever deformed the workman- 
ship of God, comes from some bad 
passion corroding in the heart. I say 
again, it is your duty to be handsome ; 
not by paint and artifice ; but by be- 
nevolence and good nature—a face ar- 
rayed in smiles and an eye that spark- 
les with love—the beauty of expression 
which is the best of all beauties.” 
When we recollect that the beauty 
which we most admire and which can 
alone make an impression on the heart, 
consists in those significant looks which 
reveal the emotions of the soul, rather 
than in the force of regular features 
and fine complexion, this advice of the 
antiquary seems to be the dictate of 
true wisdom. One of our own poets 
has drawn a pleasing portrait of a lady 
whose beauty consisted not in mere 
form, features and complexion, but in 
the sprightliness and animation which 
an active intellect and a kind heart 
give to the expression of the face, to 
the tones of the voice, and the move- 
ment of the limbs : 
“She was not very beautiful, if it be 
beauty’s test 
To match a classic model when perfectly 
at rest; 
And she did not look bewitchingly, if 
witchery it be 
To have a forehead and a lip transparent 
as the sea. 
The fashion of her gracefulness was not 
a followed rule, 
And her effervescent sprightliness was 
never learnt at school, 
And her words were alt peculiar, like the 
fairy’s who spoke pearls, 
And her tone was ever sweetest, ’mid the 
cadences of girls. 
Said I, she was not beautiful ? 
upon your sight 
Broke with the lambent purity of plan- 
etary light, 


Her eyes 


And an intellectual beauty, like a light 
within a vase, 

‘Touched every line with glory, of her an- 
imated face.” 

The plainest features-become inter- 
esting when they are made the indices 
of indwelling virtues. 

“ Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may 
roll, 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 
the soul.” 


Socrates is said to have resembled 
Silenus in the face. He was exces- 
sively ugly. Plato compares him to 
the gallipots of the Athenian apothe- 
caries, which were painted on the ex- 
terior with grotesque figures of apes 
and owls, but contained within a pre- 
cious balm. ‘This repulsive counte- 
nance was the true index of his natu- 
ral tendencies. When charged with 
sensuality by a physiognomist of his 
own times, he confessed that the charge 
was true, so far as propensities were in- 
dicated, but that he had subdued them 
by the study and practice of philoso- 
phy. This is the man who, by his 
persuasive eloquence and virtuous life, 
won the love of the most cultivated 
men of his own age, and the admira- 
tion of all succeeding ages. Homer, 
in one instance, has described a malig- 
nant buffoon, showing by it his convic- 
tion of the correspondence of the 
physical and mental constitution in 
men. This picture is nearly 3000 
years old : 

“ Thersites only clamored in the throng, 

Loquacious, loud and turbulent of tongue; 

Awed by no shame, by no respect con- 
troled, 

In scandal busy, in reproaches bold; 

With witty malice, studious to defame ; 

Scorn all his joy and laughter all his aim. 

But chief he gloried, with licentious style, 

To lash the great and monarchs to revile. 

His figure such as might his soul pro- 
claim, 

One eye was blinking, one leg was lame, 

His mountain shoulders half his breast 
o’erspread, 

Thin hairs bestrewed his long, misshapen 
head 


Spleen to mankind his envious heart pos- 


sessed, 
And much he hated all, but most the best.” 
( To be continued.) 
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WHO ARE THE DEAD? 


BY W. C. STUROC. 


And do the dead all sleep below the sod, 
Or ’neath the wave, or on the battle-plain ? 
Must all who die, have laid aside the load 
Of human frailty? Do there none remain 
On earth alive, and yet so dead in soul, 
That o’er their hearts Benevolence hath no control ? 


Not half so dreary or so desolate 
A human form in marble stillness laid, 
Where eyes have ceased to beam, with joy elate, 
And pale, dumb lips their parting prayer have said,— 
Where all that once was lovely, has become 
Food for the worms, a mold’ring tenant for the tomb. 


Not half so dismal as when life still lingers 
Bright in its currents round a callous heart, 

Yet all untouched by soothing angel fingers 
Slumbers the mute soul; having no sweet part 

In that deep joy which goodness can bestow 

On virtue’s votaries, while they wander here below. 





Shines not from Heaven the glorious orb of day ? 
Blooms not the earth with choicest, fairest flowers ? 
Ring not the woodlands with a long array 
Ot happy voices, mingling music’s powers ? 
While rolling rivers in sweet concert glide, 
Wave after wave, to join old Ocean’s heaving tide. 


Yet there are eyes, ’mid all this light from Heaven, 
See not the flowers that strew the lap of earth, 
And ears to which the forest-song is given 
In vain. They have not known the spirit-birth, 
That wakes the soul to all that ’s good and true, 
And lends to life a charm which nothing can subdue. 


Oh, ’t is a humbling, sad and solemn sight 
To look upon a shriveled worshiper 
Of mammon, love-forgotten ‘neath the might 
Of a darksome dream,—a waking nightmare,— 
A weight that crushes in its icy thrall 
The fondest hopes which brighten life terrestrial. 


And when upon the darkness of the soul 
The light of Mercy hath not power to shine ; 
And aspirations seek no higher goal 
Than narrow self—then moral death doth twine 
Its withered wreath, and spirit-life hath fled ; 
And Faith is voiceless to the parched and lone and dead. 


But where is found a heart attuned to love, 
To sympathize, to pity and to feel, 
And a kind hand, not slow tut prompt to move 
From the crushed soul the poison of its weal, 
And pour sweet balm upon the wounded heart, 
There deathless life is found, and there of Heaven a part. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES OF ANTI-SLAVERY. 





BY HENRY 


There is living with us one of whom 
the present generation—until recently 
—has heard little, and knows less. 
We frequently meet him in our daily 
walks, and his light, buoyant step, his 
keen, dark eve, his marked, observing 
countenance—at an age verging upon 
four score years—would point him out 
to a stranger as no ordinary man. 
His eye is hardly dimmed with age, 
and his natural force is but little abated. 
His friends can not fail to notice in 
this description, Parker Pillsbury, who 
from 1840 to 1863 was known, in New 
England, at least, as the Boanerges of 
the cause of Anti-Slavery,—of imme- 
diate and unconditional emancipation 
of all the slaves in this land. He 
dates his beginning “ in that sublime 
enterprise” at the commencement of 
the year 1840. He was then a li- 
censed preacher of the gospel in the 
Congregational denomination ; and he 
at once enlisted, soul and body, in the 
cause of the down-trodden slave, and 
never abated one jot or tittle of his 
industry or his zeal till he saw the 
manacles fall from the limbs of four 
millions of his fellow-beings !* During 
the few years past he has been engaged 
in writing a book, entitled, “Acts of 
the Apostles of Anti-Slavery ;” and 
most ably and faithfully has he done 
his work. A book of five hundred pages, 
recently published, attests to his ca- 
pacity and to his fidelity. ‘There is no 
one living, except Parker Pillsbury, 
who can bring before the eyes of the 
present generation a correct, minute, 
comprehensive and entertaining record 
of the times when certain patient, 
courageous, self-sacrificing men and 
women laid aside all seeming present 
good, and every prospect of future 
advantage, and “went every where 
preaching the word,” and every where, 
in the name of the Prince of Peace, 
demanding “‘ deliverance to the cap- 

vu—S 


P. ROLFE. 

tive.” Like the ancient historian, 
he can say I have written a history, 
‘‘part of which I saw and part of 
which I was.” His life mission is suc- 
cessfully completed, and “ he has seen 
the travail of his soul and is satisfied.” 
** Heaven has bounteously lengthened 
out his life that he might behold the 
joyous day” of the emancipation of 
four millions of slaves, whose rights 
he had advocated and whose wrongs 
he had portrayed with a power and 
eloquence never surpassed by any one 
of his able contemporaries. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers, in October, 
1842, soon after he entered the lecture 
field, wrote as follows of him: 

“The abolitionists of the country 
ought to know Parker Pillsbury better 
than they do. I know-him in all that 
is noble in soul, and powerful in talent 
and eloquence. The remote district 
school-house in New Hampshire, and 
the old granite county of Essex, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was born, would 
bear me witness to all I could say. 
He is one of the strong men of our 
age. * * * * * We passed the soli- 
tary school-house a few days since, 
where he was allowed the few weeks’ 
schooling of his childhood ; but thanks 
they were so few! He was educating 
all the better for humanity’s service on 
the rugged farm. He there taught 
himself to be a man. A great lesson 
he had effectually learned before he 
came in contact with seminaries and a 
priesthood. These proved unequal, 
on that account, to overmatch and 
cower down his homespun nobility of 
soul. They tied their fetters round 
his manly limbs, but he snapped them 
as Samson did the withes, and went 
out an abolitionist, carrying off the very 
theological gates with him upon his 
manly shoulders.” 

There were Nathaniel P. Rogers and 
Stephen S. Foster of New Hampshire, 
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William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Henry C. Wright,- James N. Buf- 
fum, Charles Remond, Frederick Doug- 
las and Theodore Parker, of Massachu- 
setts, all men of great power on the 
Anti-Slavery lecture platform ; but for 
thrilling denunciation of the wicked- 
ness of American Slavery, and in the 
narrative of the wrongs and curses in- 
flicted upon the African race through 
two hundred years, no one of them 
all could sound the depths of human 
woe or reachthe sublime of freedom like 
Parker Pillsbury. The writer of this 
has heard all these distinguished men, 
most of them many times, and this is 
the impress which remains in his mem- 
ory. 

Such is the man who has written 
“Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles.” 
It is a marvelous book, and should be 
read by every well-informed, thought- 
ful American citizen. The Jews can 
never escape the history of the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour; the Romish 
church the horrors of the Spanish In- 
quisition ; the Church of England the 
fires of Smithfield; the Puritans of 
Massachusetts the persecutions of the 
Baptists and the Quakers, nor the judi- 
cial murders of those innocent women 
who were accused as witches ; nor can 
the American Church or State escape 
the great crime and abominations of 
two centuries of American Slavery. 
The only thing left for them to do now 
is to atone for that which can not be 
recalled. 

The Acts of the Apostles of our 
Lord and Saviour can all be read in 
one brief hour, but the Acts of the 
Apostles of Anti-Slavery can not be 
read in twice as many days. And it 
is necessary that they should be read 
and pondered now by every American 
citizen who feels an interest in the 
welfare of his country. 

It was in 1842 that N. P. Rogers 
wrote of the merits and position of 
Parker Pillsbury among the abolition- 
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ists; but he very soon after became 
better known, and. was fully ap- 
preciated by his abolition friends ;—so 
much so that in 1846, after a five days 
Anti-Slavery convention at New Bed- 
ford, in Liberty Hall, he was reserved 
as the great gun to close the meeting 
on Sunday, and a closely packed au- 
dience remained till after ten o'clock at 
night, on the very tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, to hear “the son of thunder” from 
New Hampshire make the closing 
speech of the evening; and no one 
went away disappointed or dissatisfied. 

In the winter of 1860-61 he deliv- 
ered an address in Eagle Hall in this 
city, in which he pictured the sins and 
iniquities of this nation, in enslaving 
the black man. He rolled up a moun- 
tain of crimes and laid it at the doors 
of the American Church and the 
American State,—and then the Salva- 
tion of the Union was the excuse for 
this “Sum of all villainies !” O, how 
he launched the thunderbolts of his 
denunciation against the Union Savers ! 
The following is one of his illustrations, 
not easy to be forgotten : 

“T tell you God is ripening this na- 
tion for his judgment. How much 
longer will he forbear? The cup of 
his anger is nearly full, and when he 
begins to reveal the terrors of his wrath, 
what do you suppose the cries of all 
these Union Savers will amount to? 
‘They will be of no more avail than the 
feeble wail of an infant, when all the 
fire department of New York goes 
thundering up Broadway.” 

Only too soon, alas! did he begin 
to reveal “the terrors of his wrath!" 
Only too soon did his judgments de- 
mand the frightful sacrifice! ‘And 
the blood of half a million young men, 
brave and beautiful,” was claimed to 
wash away and wipe out the guilt and 
stain of Southern Slavery! Who so 
competent, who so deserving, to record 
the Acts of the Apostles of Anti-Slav- 
ery as Parker Pillsbury ? 
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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


BY C. L. 


How many of the young people of 
the present, as they quaff their fragrant 
tea, the beverage which is said to 
cheer but not inebriate, can tell 
about the famous tea party, unless, 
perchance, they have picked up some 
rare old history, or book, where, with 
its quaint engraving, in old time fashion, 
is depicted the scenes of the heroes, 
disguised as Indians, throwing over- 
board the ship load of tea that had 
been sent from England to the 
Colonies, thereby showing their detes- 
tation of the odious Stamp Act, which 
was being enforced upon them; or, 
may be, from the lips of some aged 
person have they heard the story, as 
they sipped together their favorite tea, 
and ygossiped of Ye Olden 
In _ childhood’s day, with 
curiosity 
over the pictures, and think of 
the patriots—for they were such. In 
these days it would be called a mob, 
men taking action like that; but even 
mobs are justifiable sometimes, and its 
members heroes. I have wondered 
how many, and who they were, but that 
will never be known; or who was the 
brave spirit that marshaled his forces 
that eventful eve of December 16, 
1773, under whose orders the artificial 
redskins acted while making tea. 
However hastily the plot to seize and 
throw overboard the cargo may have 
been concocted, for which we have 
conjecture only, we can but admit that 
the act was heroism, and the motive 
true patriotism. In all demonstrations 
for the public weal, there is and has 
been a master mind, both to conceive 
and execute the move, which in after 
time the grateful people delight to 
honor in some way, to commemorate 
their appreciation of their service. 
That act showed Old England that the 


Times. 
childish 


did we read and ponder 
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Colonists were in earnest, and was one 
of the first acts in the drama of Inde- 
pendence which followed. For less 
than this have arisen over the graves of 
men 

“ Costly monuments and storied urn ;” 

while the roster of the names of that 
fearless few may be unknown, that of 
the leader is ; and the fact that, buried 
in a pauper’s grave, and no stone 
marks the spot where, for over seventy 
years, brave McIntosh has slept, in a 
little grave-yard in New Hampshire, 
unhonored and unknown, save to a 
few. It was the writer’s privilege, a 
short time since, to converse with an 
aged gentleman who distinctly remem- 
bers Captain McIntosh and the funereal 
day. ‘That he was the leader of that 
party there is undoubted proof, and the 
fact that this proof and knowledge is 
confined to but a few aged people, 
should hasten the movement to erect, 
at an early date, a suitable monument 
in the quiet church-yard which con- 
tains his remains. Let it be of a na- 
tional character. Let East, West, 
North and South, respond. Let all 
that love a brave act give their mite ; 
and we call upon the press to head 
and set the ball rolling. 

Captain McIntosh died an aged 
man, in Haverhill, Grafton county, 
New Hampshire, in the vicinity of 
1810 or 1811, upon what is now known 
as the poor-farm, an inmate of the 
family of a Mrs. Hurlburt, to whose 
care he was bid off as a pauper, by 
auction, according to the usage 
of that day. In passing along the 
highway, a mile or so above the pretty 
little village of North Haverhill, the 
traveler will come to a little cemetery, 
or ancient burial-place, where rest the 
dead of ye settlers of the Horse Mead- 
ows settlement, as formerly called. 
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Here, in the pauper lots, McIntosh 
was buried. ‘The exact spot of the 
grave may not be distinctly remem- 
bered by the aged people who wit- 
nessed the burial. Over seventy years 
have the flowers bloomed and the 
winds chanted a requiem through the 
pines of the adjacent forest over all 
that was mortal of brave McIntosh. 
And here, where in full sight of the 
passing traveler in riding along the 
route of the Passumpsic and B. C. & 
M. Railroad, let there be a monument 
erected worthy of the man and the 
deed. Of slight build, sandy com- 
plexion, nervous temperament, says our 
informant, we can easily imagine that a 
person like our hero would find irk- 
some the restraints of city life, and like 
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the more active frontier life, in Graf- 
ton county, as known in those days, 
where declining years found him in 
poverty and a pauper. If an active 
move is made, much information ‘can 
be gleaned that would throw light upon 
the history of the man by those who 
recollect him in their childhood days, 
when he was known as “ the Captain,” 
and always addressed as such by other 
members of the party, who, living in 
an adjoining town, occasionally visited 
him; and at times, when nerved up 
and enlivened by a hot punch of rum 
and molasses, the black strap of old, 
he would tell of the doings of, not of 
the Indians, but his chickens, as he 
facetiously called them.—Aountaineer. 
Island Pond, Vt., Nov. 13, 1883. 


PISCATAQUOG RIVER. 


BY JAMES M. ADAMS. 


Thy song has ne’er been sung, O River! 
Silver streamlet seeking the sea ; 

The joy to praise thy wandering ways 
Is a joy that is left to me. 


Thy name abroad has ne’er been known, 
Or famed in ancient story ; 

Thy tide may flow and never know’ 
The golden light of glory. 


But more to me than other streams, 
Thy charms will ever bind me 
With chains of gold, while I behold 

The happy days behind me. 


Behold in fancy, not in fact, 
The days that are no more, 

When I, Cuslide thy rippling tide, 
Dreamed dreams that now are o’er. 


Fair dreams! sweet dreams! that even now 
Come back again to cheer, 

When at my feet in music sweet 
Thy murmuring voice I hear. 


Along thy mossy tanks I stray, 
And watch thy wayward dances = 

Each word, unheard by other ears, 
Enwreathed among my fancies. 


I see the golden sunbeams fall, 
And kiss each wave in turn; 
Each wavelet’s crest upon thy breast 
A jewel seems to burn. 


I see thee ‘neath the moonbeam's light, 
A mass of silver shining ; 

Thy rocky banks, in stately ranks, 
The oaks and maples lining. 


Fare-thee-well, O rippling River! 
That flows through my heart as well 
As between the banks where in stately 
ranks 
The oaks and maples dwell. 


O River! now thy song is sung! 
Would that fitter hand than mine 
Had chose thy name to give it fame; 
But then—’t is no other’s shrine. 
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IN NEW QUARTERS. 


A leading wholesale house of this city 
and state, Messrs. Woodworth, Dodge & 
Co., begin the year 1884 most auspi- 
ciously by opening their new business 
home in the Dow building on Free 
Bridge street. What the change signi- 
fies, the general publi may little realize ; 
but to this popular and successful firm 
and their many patrons it means a great 
deal. It means a change from quarters 
which were much too small for the busi- 
ness the firm was doing, to as convenient 
and commodious ones as any wholesale 
grocery house in New England can t oast 
of. For the city it means that there is 
now located in it, and identified with its 
business interests, probably the best ap- 
= wholesale grocery store in New 

tngland, when all its facilities are taken 
into account. Of the building in general 
we spoke at length some time since. In 
a word, it is in every way adapted for 
the purpose to which it has been de- 
voted. 


To begin with, its location upon the 
railroad is such that no trucking what- 


ever is required, thus effecting an impor- 


tant saving at the outset. From a side 
track on the east side of the building 
three cars can be unloaded at the same 
time, directly into the basement, through 
three large entrances, while from the 
south end are two more for the delivery 
of goods. At the lower end of the build- 
ing grain is shoveled from the car into 
the hopper, whence it is carried to the 
upper story, which is fitted for its recep- 
tion with bins holding 10,000 bushels, 
and a conveyer for its delivery at any 
point in the room. A second conveyor 
will carry it back as it may be wanted 
below. In the lower story are two port- 
able corn mills, with a capacity of fifty 
bushels an hour. These will enable the 
firm to grind the meal to supply their 
wholesale trade, of which flour and grain 
are important features. Separated from 
the main building is an engine-house 
containing a 35-horse power engine and 
boiler, made by Nathan P. Stevens, of 
this city, and which furnishes ample 

wer to run the mills, elevator, ete. 
rhe remainder of this floor is used for 
the storage of lime and cement, and also 


contains a spacious pork, lard, and fish 
cellar. 

The second floor, which is reached 
through two entrances on Free Bridge 
street, is devoted to the grocery depart- 
ment, and also contains a packing room, 
sample room, and a fine office. The lat- 
ter is in the north-east corner, is hand- 
somely finished in stained basswood, is 
light and pleasant, and is in keeping 
with the store in general. Out of it 
opens the sample room, which is conven- 
iently fitted with tea table, etc. The 
grocery department is admirably ar- 
ranged for the display of goods. The 
floor above, which is really the second 
story of the building, is devoted entirely 
to flour and sacked feed, the capacity for 
flour alone being 5,000 barrels. An ele- 
vator of improved pattern almost makes 
the four floors as one, furnishing safe 
and speedy communication from base- 
ment to attic. 

Even from this hurried and incom- 
vlete description it can be seen that 
Voodworth, Dodge & Co. have, in their 

new establishment, every facility for car- 
rying on their large and constantly in- 
creasing business. Eight years ago, 
when the firm began the wholesale busi- 
ness here, they encountered on all sides 
predictions of failure. The generally ex- 
pressed opinion was that a wholesale 
grocery business could not be made to 
pay in Concord. To-day they carry a 
stock so large and complete that they 
can stock a grocery store entire, and 
they are doing this all through this state 
and Vermont, for their many customers 
include the leading grocers in both these 
states. The firm is composed of three 
wide-awake, square-dealing business men, 
A. B. and E. B. Woodworth, and R. E. 
Dodge, who have been successful in spite 
of the discouragements they encountered 
at first, because they have deserved suc- 
cess. While the firm is to be congratu- 
lated upon having such a fine business 
home, the man whose enterprise has fur- 
nished them with it, Samuel H. Dow, of 
Warner, should also be remembered, for 
to him the credit for the addition of 
such an establishment to our city is due, 
in part, at least—Concord Monitor, Jan. 1, 
1884 
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WINDHAM, N. H. 


BY 


LEONARD A. MORRISON. 


Author of the ‘* History of the Morrison Family,” and “* History of Windham, N. H.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Like all places settled by Scotch 
people, this town has an_ instructive 
history, and the characteristics and 
sterling qualities of its early occupants 
still find manifestation in the worthy 
lives and high character of their de- 
scendants and successors. A halo of 
romance always clings to this strong, 
peculiar, rugged race, whose strength 
and tenderness are harmoniously 
blended. The recording pen loves to 
linger in delineating them, their works, 
their high purposes and lofty aims. 
All these will be briefly touched upon in 
this and succeeding articles. 


SITUATION. 


The location of this town is like that 
of the Awvé in a wheel, the Merrimack 
river being two thirds of the circum- 
ference. It is bounded on the north 
by Londonderry and Derry, on the 
east by Salem, on the south by Salem 
and Pelham, and on the west by Lon- 
donderry and Hudson. It lies thirty- 
five miles north-west from Boston, 
Mass., and thirty-three miles south- 
east from Concord, N. H.; Manches- 
ter and Nashua, N. H., and Lowell, 
Lawrence and Haverhill, Mass., being 
the close surrounding cities and mar- 
kets, and all within the distance of a 
few miles. 

The area is 15,744 acres ; and seven 
ponds and lakes lie wholly or partially 
within its limits. 

The most important are Cobbett’s 
and Policy. The former is two miles 
in length and covers 1ooo0acres. Its sit- 
uation is beautiful. The land on either 
side rises into swelling hills, whose sides, 
in places, are thickly covered with wood, 
and in others the pastures or well cul- 
tivated fields of the farms extend from 
the “ Range ”’ to the water’s edge. It 


takes its name from Rev. Thomas 
Cobbett, of Ipswich, Mass., who had, 
in 1662, a large tract of land laid out 
upon its borders. 

Policy pond is two miles in length, 
covers 1017 acres, and is partially in 
Salem. Its beauty can hardly be sur- 
passed, and the words of Quaker poet 
Whittier are very applicable : -—"3 

“(’er no sweeter lake 

Shall morning break, or noon-cloud sail ; 
No lighter wave than thine shall take 

The sunset’s golden veil.” 

Gaentake or Beaver river is the prin- 
cipal stream, and flows from Tsienneto 
lake in Derry and empties into the 
Merrimack river at Lowell, Mass. 

One of the curiosities of the town is 
Butterfield’s Rock. It is situated on a 
lofty eminence, and is a large bowlder 


of granite or gneiss, and rises twenty 
feet in height, its sides measuring six- 


teen or eighteen feet. It rests upon a 
small base and is almost a rolling stone. 
It came from a distant locality. On 
the ledge which supports it are frac- 
tures or distinct marks of the great ice 
sheet, which ages ago, in the glacial 
period, overspread the country, and of 
whose carrying force the rock is an 
exhibition, as it was brought to its 
present position by the glaciers, from 
its home miles away in the north-west. 


SCENERY. 


The scenery, like that of most New 
Hampshire towns, is varied and at- 
tractive. The diversity of the land- 
scape is such that the eye never tires 
in beholding its beauties. The grand 
old hills, “ rock-ribbed, and ancient as 
the sun,” the valleys, the lakes, the 
streams of water, or broken masses of 
granite promiscuously piled together, 
all have their fascination, and to native 
as well as to stranger eyes are charm- 
ing. From some of our lofty hills the 
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eye can scan the surrounding country 
for many miles. 

Jenny’s hill, named for a daughter 
of Rev. James McGregor, is a great 
swell of land, and is as high as any in 
town. The view from its summit takes 
in many towns, and many churches 
appear in the distance, with their spires 
of faith pointing to the heavens. A 
few rods from the summit of this hill 
stood the house in which was born the 
elder Gov. Samuel Dinsmoor, and _ his 
brother, the ‘“ Rustic Bard,’’ Robert 
Dinsmoor. 

Dinsmoor’s hill is next in impor- 
tance, and in close proximity to Jenny's 
hill. Richard Waldron, an early res- 
ident of New Hampshire, was once 
owner of a portion of this hill. 

The view from this place is hardly 
surpassed. A long range of mountains 
in the west stands out in bold relief 
against the sky. ‘To the south the 
winding valleys, and Cobbett’s pond, 
bright and sparkling in the sunlight. 
On the north the eye can sweep the 
country for many miles, and the 
church spire of Chester, the villages of 
Hampstead, Atkinson, and, looking 
eastward, churches and houses in Ha- 
verhill, Methuen, Andover and Law- 
rence, Mass., are all in view. No per- 
son with any poetry in his soul can see 
unmoved the grandeur of this scenery, 
but involuntarily exclaims, in the lan- 
guage of poetry: 

“Tell me, where’er thy silver bark be 
steering, 

By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 
Or o’er those island-studded seas career- 


ing, 
Whose pearl-charged waves dissolve on 
coral strands; 
Tell if thou visitest, thou heavenly rover, 
A lovelier scene than this the wide world 
over.” 


CAUSES FOR SETTLEMENT. 


Windham, from 1719 to 1742, was 
a parish of Londonderry, a part and 
parcel of that historic Scotch settle- 
ment. It will be impossible to speak 
of the first settlements here, and the 
character of the settlers, without speak- 
ing of the causes which induced the 
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immigration of our Scotch ancestors to 
these wild and inhospitable shores. 
They were of a -politico-religious na- 
ture. During the reign of King James 
the First, of England, the larger por- 
tion of the six northern counties of 
Ireland fell to the king—being the se- 
questered estates of his rebellious Irish 
subjects. ‘Yo hold in check the wild 
and turbulent spirits of his Irish sub- 
jects, he induced a large immigration of 
his Scotch countrymen to the province 
of Ulster, Ireland. This was in 1612. 
The Scotch were stern Presbyterians. 
The native Irish were ignorant Roman 
Catholics. So on Irish soil dwelt two 
distinct races—differing in blood, iden- 
tity and religion. The Scotch dwelt 
on the land from which the Irish had 
been expelled. In consequence of 
this fact—the unlikeness of the two 
races, in manners, customs and religion 
—a bitter feud existed between them. 
Consequently there were no marriages 
between the races, and no commin- 
gling of blood. ‘They remained as 
distinct as though impassable seas 
stretched between them. In 1641 the 
Catholics massacred more than 40,000 
Protestants. But a change soon oc- 
curred in the government. Royalty fell, 
the Protectorate was established, a man 
in the person of Cromwell was placed 
at the helm who was both able and 
willing to protect the Protestants from 
their enemies. In 1649 the strong arm 
of Cromwell bore an avenging sword. 
He waged relentless war against the 
Catholic Irish. Whole provinces were 
laid waste and large cities left without 
an inhabitant. The void he thus cre- 
ated he also filled by large bodies of 
Scotch and English immigrants of the 
Calvinistic faith. These colonists re- 
deemed the desolated and war-smitten 
provinces ; and by their thrift filled the 
markets of England with the products 
of their industry. 

But a day black with darkness came 
with unwonted swiftness, and reached 
the colonists at the death of Cromwell. 
Then the Stuarts returned, and from 
that date till the end of the siege and 
defence of Londonderry, in Ireland, in 
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1689, the Scotch ancestors of the first 
settlers of Windham, either in Scotland 
or in Ireland, suffered persecutions un- 
paralleled. To James Second the 
Scotch Presbyterians were the legiti- 
mate objects of hate. The fires of 
persecution were rekindled ; the sword 
was again unsheathed and bathed in 
the blood of thousands of slaughtered 
saints. In consequence of this perse- 
cution, thousands of Scotch fled from 
Scotland to the Scotch settlements of 
Ireland, and joined their countrymen 
there. Among those who thus fled to 
Ireland for refuge, were the parents of 
many of the settlers of Windham. 

In 1688-89 occurred the memorable 
siege of Londonderry, Ireland. Many 
Scotchmen from Scotland rallied to aid 
the Scotchmen then residing in that 
city. That defence has become im- 
mortal in song and story. On the 3oth 


of July, 1689, the city was relieved. 
Then the joy and gratitude of its 
starving inhabitants were unutterable. 
The watch-fires of a “‘ hundred circling 
camps” made bright the night. 


The 
discharge of the enemy’s artillery, fly- 
ing shot and screaming bombs, com- 
bined with the answering peals of joy- 
ous defiance sent forth by the ringing 
bells of the city, made that night one 
of awful grandeur, of fear, and of su- 
premest joy. On the 31st the enemy 
withdrew, and so closed the memora- 
ble defence of the city. 

Many of those persons who were 
young at the time of the siege were 
the sturdy men who, in 1719 and later, 
helped to found this settlement of 
Londonderry and Windham. ‘They 
made a new departure, and for relig- 
ious liberty founded this settlement in 
the American wilderness. From those 
sturdy defenders are descended the 
McKeens, Morrisons and Cochrans, 
and many others. They came in 
manhood’s strength, prepared the rude 
habitations, broke the ground, scattered 
the grain which the rich and virgin soil 
would bring forth into abundant har- 
vests. 

Then the o/7 people came—men who 
were stalwart and strong during the 
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defence of the city—and shared with 
them the joys as well as the perils of 
the new life in the wilderness. Many 
settlers came direct from the bonnie 
blue hills of Scotland. Such was the 
nationality, and such the education 
derived in the school of war, trouble 
and adversity of the early settlers, and 
the characteristics thus developed en- 
abled them to triumph over all obsta- 
cles in the hard life in the wilderness. 
Probably no people who ever landed 
in America have been so much misun- 
derstood and misrepresented as the 
Scotch settlers of Windham, London- 
derry, and other places colonized by 
this same Scotch race. The ignorance 
of other classes in relation to them 
and their history has been unbounded. 
They were called “ Irish” when not a 
drop of “ Irish” blood flowed in their 
veins. They were called “ Roman 
Catholics,” when they hated that sect 
almost to ferocity; when they had 
rolled back the papal forces, had en- 
dured the horrors of starvation, shed 
their blood in mountain fastnesses and 
on many battle-fields, to uphold the 
Protestant faith, and had “ ventured 
their all for the British crown against 
the Irish Papists.” They were of 
Scotch blood, pure and simple ; the 
blood of Erin did zo¢ flow commingled 
in the veins of the hardy exiles who, 
one hundred and sixty and more years 
ago, struck for a settlement and a home 
in this wintry land. 

Then let every descendant of the 
first settlers distinctly remember that 
his ancestors were Scotch, that he is of 
Scotch descent, and that the terms 
Scotch-English or Scotch-Irish, so far 
as they imply a different than Scotch 
origin and descent, are a perversion of 
truth and false to history. 


CHAPTER II. 


FIRST SETTLEMENTS. 


Though Windham had been visited 
by white people as early as October, 
1662, when a grant of land was: laid 
out to Rev. Thomas Cobbett, of Ips- 
wich, Mass.,—on Cobbett’s pond—it 
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had undoubtedly been traversed again 
and again by exploring and hunting 
expeditions before and after that date ; 
still it is doubtful if any permanent 
settlements were made till the advent 
of the Scotch in 1719, in the London- 
derry colony. The first house in 
Windham was established on Copp’s 
hill, south-east of Cobbett’s pond, 
about 1720. Its occupant was John 
Waddell. In 1721 David Gregg, son 
of John Gregg, of Londonderry, Ire- 
land, and grandson of Captain David 
Gregg, a Scotchman, and captain in 
Cromwell's army,. established himself 
in the west side of the town. He was 
the uncle of Andrew Gregg, member 
of the U.S. Senate from Pennsylvania, 
in 1806-7. 

This David Gregg was joined by 
Alexander McCoy from the highlands 
of Scotland. In 1723 John Dinsmoor, 
son of John Dinsmoor of Scotland, lo- 
cated near the Junction. In 1728 or 
29 John Archibald settled in the north 
part of the town. 

About 1730 Lieut. Samuel Morrison, 
son of Charter James Morrison, of 
Londonderry, N. H., and grandson of 
John Morrison, of Scotland, settled in 
the east of the town, in the “ Range.” 
He was the ancestor of the Morrisons 
of Windham. 

In 1733 Henry Campbell, of Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, and grandson of 
Daniel Campbell, of Scotland, settled 
in the west side of the town, on Beaver 
river, and where his descendants “ live 
unto this day.”” About this same date 
Alexander Simpson and Adam Tem- 
pleton struck for settlement here. 

John Cochran, of Scotch blood, 
came in 1730, hewed his farm from 
the wilderness, and upon which his 
descendants have since lived. Alex- 
ander Park and John Armstrong ap- 
peared soon after. 

These are some of the pioneer fa- 
thers : William and Robert Thompson, 
Joseph Waugh, Thomas Quigley, Alex- 
ander and James Dunlap, John Kyle, 
John Morrow, Hugh Graham, John 
and James Vance, Samuel and William 
McAdams, James Gilmore, Andrew 
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Armour, John Hopkins, Daniel Clyde, 
William Thom, John Stuart, Hugh 
Brown, Samuel Kinkead, Francis Smilie, 
Alexander Ritchie, William Jameson, 
Nathaniel Hemphill, James Caldwell, 
who were here in early times, and, with 
the exception of William Thom, not a 
single descendant of any of this list, 
bearing the family name, remains in 
town to-day. 
THE FIRST SETTLERS. 

Immediately after the first settlement 
had been made in Londonderry, near 
what is now the east village, individuals 
would go from home to the more dis- 
tant glebes to work in summer, and 
would return in the winter. Many 
young men lived in this manner several 
years, laboring thus to prepare a home 
for their future companions. When 
the home was provided they went or 
sent to Scotland, or to the Scotch set- 
tlements in Ireland, for the brave lass 
who had consented to cross the wide 
ocean to meet her stern lord in the 
wilderness, and by her presence to 
cheer, to brighten, and to bless his 
home and life. 

Land was cheap, and John Hopkins 
purchased a large tract for a web of 
linen cloth. Neighbors were far apart, 
oftentimes as far as three miles, and it 
was said, “‘ we were obliged to go three 
miles to borrow a needle, not being 
able to buy one.” 

There were no grist-mills nearer than 
Haverhill or Andover, Mass. ; so the 
grain was carried on poles trailed from 
the horse’s back. They often broke 
their corn into meal by placing it between 
two revolving stones, this being a hand- 
mill called a cairn. They lived main- 
ly on what could be raised in the 
ground. They possessed but little 
wealth, for their lot was like their Fa- 
therland, Scotland, cast in a cold and 
wintry land, with a hard and rocky 
soil. 

Amid all their trials, their character 
stands out in bold relief. They were 
not illiterate people. They had re- 
ceived a fair education, many of them, 
in Scotland, or the Scotch settle- 
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ments in Ireland, before their arrival 
here. 

They were stern, uncompromising 
Presbyterians, and held to their form 
of worship with great tenacity. They 
loved intelligence, liberty and their re- 
ligion. No sacrifices were too great 
for liberty, no sufferings too severe for 
religion, no hardships too extreme to 
win a home for themselves and their 
posterity, where liberty and true relig- 
ion, twin sisters, might dwell together, 
and where the domestic virtues might, 
undisturbed, shine forth with peculiar 
brightness. 


INCORPORATION. 


Up to 1742 the residents of the ter- 
ritory now known as Windham, and 
nearly one third of Salem, had been 
included in the town of Londonderry. 
They were placed at a great disadvan- 
tage. ‘They were seven miles from 
either of the Londonderry churches. 
In order to remedy these difficulties, 
and to secure a more perfect union 
among themselves, forty-seven free- 
holders petitioned to Gov. Benning 
Wentworth and the General Court for 
the erection of a new parish. The 
act of incorporation was assented to 
by the governor, Feb. 12, 1742. 

By the provisions of the charter 
Robert Dinsmoor, Joseph Waugh and 
Robert Thompson, were authorized to 
call a meeting of the inhabitants, 
March 8, 1742. 

The sun which rose on the morning 
of February 12, 1742, ushered in a 
new and brighter day to the people. 
That day Windham became a town 
with a legal name, clothed with individ- 
uality, possessing the same rights, en- 
joying the same privileges, and subject 
to the same burdens and responsibili- 
ties of other towns in the province. 
Henceforth the people of this little re- 
public, in their Congress (town-meet- 
ing), where every man was a member, 
and could be heard, were to manage 
their domestic affairs in their own time, 
in their own way, and for their own 


good. 
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FIRST TOWN-MEETING. 
The first town-meeting was held 


at 10 o'clock, March 8,1742. Robert 
Dinsmoor’s name stands first on the 
listof committee. He probably called 
the meeting to order, and presided until 
the election of Lieut. Samuel Morrison 
as moderator. ‘The latter presided in 
the meeting, and in twenty-nine subse- 
quent gatherings of the freeholders. 
The first officers chosen were Robert 
Dinsmoor, Joseph Waugh, Robert 
Thompson, Samuel Morrison, William 
Gregg, selectmen; William Thom, 
clerk ; Thomas Morrison (ancestor of 
the Morrisons of Peterborough) and 
John Dinsmoor were chosen inspectors 
of “ dears.” 

It was * voted that the selectmen is 
to provide two staves, one for the con- 
stable, and one for the tything-man, 
and a town book.” 

In this simple, plain, direct way, 
Windham commenced her career as a 
municipality. Her officers worked 
without pay. 

In March, 1744, the French and 
Indian War commenced, which lasted 
till October, 1748. This town escaped 
the ravages of the merciless foe, but 
she shared in the general alarm, and, 
her sons aided in defending other 
towns in the state from the enemy, 
and William Smiley, William Gregg, Jr., 
and William Campbell, were scouting 
as soldiers in the Merrimack valley, in 
July, 1745, and other of our soldiers 
did good service in the war. 

The year 1752 was one of trouble. 
There was contention in their annual 
meeting,—one. portion seceded and 
held another meeting, and two boards 
of officers were elected. The pro- 
ceedings of each meeting were de- 
clared illegal by the legislature. A 
new meeting was ordered, the van- 
quished became the victors, and so 
ended the dual government of the 
town. This year is noted as the one 
in which occurred the dismemberment 
of the town, whereby one third of its 
territory was annexed to Salem. 

Windham was so much weakened 
by this dismemberment that it could 
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no longer support its minister, the 
Rev. William Johnston. 

THE LAST FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

The treaty of peace signed between 
England and France, in October, 1748, 
was of short duration. 

In 1754 hostilities commened anew. 
It was the conflict of differing civiliza- 
tions, and did not cease till the French- 
Catholic supremacy was overthrown in 
Canada—that province subjugated and 
placed under the domination of the 
British government. As an integral 
part of the British empire, this town 
was called upon for sacrifice to con- 
tribute her share for the prosecution 
of the war. So her sons left the de- 
lights of home and fireside for the suf- 
ferings of the march, the duties and 


privations of the camp, and the perils , 


of the battle-field. Among her sol- 
diers were Samuel ‘Thompson, William 
Thompson, Hugh Dunlap, Daniel 
Clyde, Hugh Quinton, William Camp- 
bell, Richard Caswell, David Campbell, 
James Mann, Joseph Park, Matthew 
Templeton, James Gilmore, John 
Gregg, Robert Mann, John McConnell, 
John Kinkead, John Morrow, James 
‘Thompson, Samuel ‘Thompson, Alex- 
ander McCoy, John Stuart, John Dins- 
moor, Robert Speer, Lieut. Samuel 
Morrison, John Morrison, James Dun- 
lap, Samuel Clyde, John McAdams, 
William McKeen, and James Cowan. 

In August, 1757, the French and 
Indians captured Fort William Henry, 
on the north shore of Lake George, in 
New York, and three thousand troops 
surrendered, when an infamous massa- 
cre of troops took place. Ina New 
Hampshire regiment of two hundred 
men, eighty were killed. 

Windham’s soldiers were _ there. 
Among them was Thomas Dunlap 
(whose home was on the shore of 
Simpson’s pond), who was pursued by 
a savage, who caught him by his queue, 
and was on the point of braining him 
with his tomahawk, when Dunlap 
sprang away, tearing out a large part 
of the hair from his head, and escaped. 
He reached the fort, and was protected 
by the French. 
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Some fifty-five different men, or the 
same men at different times, served 
during the course of the seven years’ 
war. This was a heavy burden on the 
young settlement, and we can look 
with pride upon this military page of 
our local history, which shines so 
brightly with self-sacrifice, heroism and 
patriotism. 

The conflict drew toaclose. Great 
Britain was triumphant, and French 
supremacy ceased upon this continent. 

The world advances, is educated 
and brought to a higher plane through 
conflict, suffering, sacrifice and blood. 

This war had aroused the martial 
spirit of our people, developed their 
manhood, strengthened their determin- 
ation and resolution, and fitted them 
for the greater conflict—the grander 
struggle of the Revolution, which was 
so rapidly approaching. 

In 1770 Windham helped colonize 
Belfast, Me. In that year, and a year 
or two previous, and several succeed- 
ing ones, citizens of this town moved 
to that place. Among the actual set- 
tlers were John Davidson, Dea. John 
Tuffts, Lieut. James and John Gilmore, 
sons of Col. James Gilmore. Among 
the proprietors were Alexander Stuart 
and Robert McIlvaine. At a later 
date, John Cochran, Joseph Ladd and 
Andrew Wear Park became residents. 


( Zo be continued.) 


LANCASTER, Dec. 30th, 1883. 
Mr. McC.intock : 


Dear Sir :—In the November num- 
ber,under head of Portraits for Posterity, 
you have omitted Jared W. Williams’s 
portrait, presented to the state by his 
son, Jared I. Williams, in 1866. Painted 


by Franklin White. Jared W. Williams 
was governor in 1847-8 ; state repre- 
sentative, 1830-31 ; president of sen- 
ate in 1834. In 1837, representative to 
Congress two terms ; and in 1853 filled 
a vacancy in U. S. Senate occasioned by 
the death of Charles G. Atherton. 
Respt. yours, 


JARED I. WILLIAMS. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE LATE HENRY DEARBORN OF 
PITTSTON, ME. 


BY WM. 


“ Like leaves on trees, the race of man is 
found ; 

Now green in youth, now withering on 
the ground ; 

Another race the following spring sup- 
plies ; 

They fall successive and successive rise.” 


When I read the death of this aged 
citizen of my native town my mind 
went back fifty years. ‘This seems a 
long period my young reader; to me 
it is like a dream. How the forms of 
the dead pass me as I write. ‘They 
can not be placed on canvass by my 
mental effort, but they are near me in 
my thoughts, for the dear old town is 
precious to me. Its soil covers my 
ancestry, who sleep quietly in the place 
named “God’s Acre.” He came 
from good Anglo Saxon stock on both 
sides ; his mother had Dearborn blood 
in her veins, and no better can be 
found in any New England family. 
His ancestry is as follows : 


FIRST GENERATION. 


Godfrey Dearborn, born in Exeter, 
county of Devon, England. Immi- 
grated to America and settled in Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire, in 1639. There 
is no record of his first marriage, which 
took place in England, hence we have 
not the name of the mother of his 
children. He was the ancestor of the 
Dearborns in New England, if not in 
the whole country. He married for a 
second wife Dorothy, widow of Philo- 
men Dalton. There was no issue by 
this marriage. He lived in Exeter ten 
years ; then moved to Hampton, N. H. 
He was a prominent man, having 
served as selectman in both towns. 
He died February 4th, 1686, leaving 
three sons, Henry, Thomas, and John. 
The subject of this sketch was a de- 
scendant from Henry, the oldest son. 


H. 


SMITH. 


SECOND GENERATION. 

Henry, born in England in 1633. 
He was six years old when his father 
came with Rev. John Wheelwright to 
Exeter. He lived in that part of 
Hampton that was years afterward set 
off to be the town of North Hampton. 
When he removed there it was a wil- 
derness. He was a selectman in 1676 
and 1692. His house was standing in 
1848. He died January 18, 1725. 
His wife was Elizabeth Marrion. He 
married her January 10, 1666. 

THIRD GENERATION. 

Deacon John, son of Henry, born 
in Hampton October 10, 1666; died 
there November 22,1750; married 
Abigail Bachelder November 4, 1689. 
She was born December 28, 1667. 
Died November 14, 1736. They were 
prominent inthechurch. The lengthy 
inscriptions on their tombstones record 
their virtues. They left four sons and 
six daughters. He was one of the pe- 
titioners for a division of the town, 
which was granted, and North Hamp- 
ton, N. H., was incorporated in 1742. 


FOURTH GENERATION. 


Jonathan, second son of Deacon 
John, born in North Hampton in 1691 ; 
died in Stratham, N. H., December 
29,1779. He married Hannah Tucke, 
January 29,1715. She was born April 
10, 1697; died June, 1780. He re- 
moved early in life to Stratham, a dis- 
tance of seven miles. It took four 
days to accomplish it. They went 
through Kensington and Exeter by 
marked trees. He was noted for his 
wild pranks and practical jokes. He 
fired off an alarm gun which was kept 
to notify the people of an Indian inva- 
sion ; it was answered from station to 
station, and aroused the people from 
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Stratham, N. H., to Salem, Mass., 
breaking up a court. For this diver- 
sion he was sentenced to be stripped 
and run the gauntlet. But so great 
was his beauty that the women rose 
en masse and demanded his pardon, 
which was granted. He hada brother 
Simon, who was the father of Simon 
who settled in Monmouth, Maine, and 
a brother of Henry, twelfth and young- 
est child of Simon, who settled in that 
part of Pittston now Gardiner. He 
was one of the eminent military men 
of his time. 
FIFTH GENERATION. 

John, son of Jonathan, born in 
Stratham April 2, 1718; died March 
22d, 1807. He married (1) Mary 
Chapman; (2) Mary Cawley. He 
lived and died on his father’s farm in 
Stratham. He had three sons, Jona- 
than, James, and John. The latter 


lived on the homestead after his fa- 
ther’s death. 


SIXTH GENERATION. 


Jonathan, oldest son of John and 
Mary Chapman, married Abigail Leav- 
itt and settled in Chester, N. H. I 
have not the dates of their birth, mar- 
riage, or death. His farm was No. 17, 


O. H. In 1759 there was a road laid 
out upon his petition. He was a peti- 
tioner for the act which resulted in the 
incorporation of Raymond, N. H., 
May 8, 1764. At the first town-meet- 
ing he was chosen a highway surveyor. 
He was a soldier with many others of 
the Dearborn family in the war of the 
Revolution. He was in Capt. Runnels’ 
company in the regiment commanded 
by Thomas Tasker. He had children. 
First, John, married Mehitable Cram ; 
second, Abigail, married Simon Page ; 
third, Jonathan, married Sarah Page ; 
fourth, Nathaniel, married Mary Cram ; 
fifth, Sarah, married (1) Nehemiah 
Cram; (2) Josiah Brown; (3) John 
Moody. 


SEVENTH GENERATION, 


Jonathan, third child and second 
son of Jonathan and Abigail, born in 
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Raymond June 4, 1768; died in East 
Pittston, Maine, March 6, 1847. He 
married Sarah Page, who was the 
daughter of Robert Page, of Raymond. 
Her mother was Sarah Dearborn, fifth 
child of Simon, and a sister of Gen. 
Henry, the patriot statesman. Robert 
Page was born April 21st, 1732; died 
December 31st, 1816. Sarah Dear- 
born, his wife, born November 25th, 
1735; died January 12th, 1821. Sa- 
rah Page, Jonathan’s wife, was born 
December 31st, 1758 ; died December 
23d, 1829. They left two children, 
Sarah and Henry. 


EIGHTH GENERATION, 


Henry, second child and only son 
of Jonathan and Sarah, was born in 
Raymond, N. H., February gth, 1797; 
died August 21st, 1883. He married 
Pamela Bailey, of Pittston, March 3d, 
1822. She was the daughter of Capt. 
David P. Bailey, who married Mary 
Smith, daughter of Major Henry Smith, 
one of the earliest settlers in Pittston. 
Mrs. Dearborn’s parents lived and died 
in the house occupied now by Capt. 
James Bailey, their oldest son. Sarah, 
the oldest child of Jonathan, married 
Jonathan Swain, of Epping, N. H. 
She died July 12th, 1873, and left two 
children, Mary and Sarah. The eldest 
married Dudley L. Harvey, Esq., one 
of Epping’s best citizens ; the other is 
unmarried. 

Henry, when a boy, went to Boston 
with his uncle Page, and visited Gen. 
Dearborn. He took quite a fancy to 
him and sent him to an academy in 
Milton, Mass. The General sent his 
carriage for him every Saturday, and 
he spent the Sabbaths under his roof in 
Roxbury. After he had completed 
his education he entered a wholesale 
grocery store, in Boston ; was there but 
a short time. He hada typhoid fever. 
The General sent him to his farm in 
Pittston, when he had fully recovered 
his health. He was started in business 
by the General with Rufus Gay, well 
known to your older readers. He mar- 
ried Mary Marble, a daughter of Dor- 
cas Osgood, who married Isaac Mar- 
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ble for her first husband. Her sec- 
ond was Gen. Dearborn. She was his 
second wife. The firm of Gay & 
Dearborn did business in the store at 
the head of Bradstreet wharf, in Pitts- 
ton. It has been occupied since by 
several parties. John O. P. & Frank- 
lin Stevens traded there when I was a 
boy. Mr. Dearborn lived in the house 
on top of Togus hill. It is a ruin now. 

When Gen. Dearborn died, in 1829, 
the property changed hands, and the 
firm of Gay & Dearborn was dissolved. 
Mr. Dearborn, not finding an opening 
at East Pittston that he wanted, moved 
to Windsor and went into trade there 
for about nine months. ‘The place 
he had desired at East Pittston 
being for sale, he purchased it and im- 
mediately moved upon it, and lived 
there during the remainder of his life. 
The farm that Gen. Dearborn owned 
in Pittston is now partly occupied by 
Mr. Charles Bradstreet. There stood 
in my childhood a yellow house on the 
site where Mr. Bradstreet’s now stands. 
His father, Joseph, died there April 23, 
1835. It was moved to make way for 


the present house on a lot near Capt. 


James Smith’s. It was occupied by 
the late Trueworthy Rollins, who mar- 
ried Amanda, daughter of Capt. James 
Smith, of Pittston. Mr. Rollins and 
wife both died in it. It has long since 
been demolished. My impression is 
that it was moved first to the hill near 
Law’s cove, and that Mr. Rollins lived 
there before the second removal. 

Rufus Gay, father of Rufus Marble 
Gay, lived in the old yellow house that 
Mr. Charles Bradstreet’s father lived 
in. It used to be called the Gay 
house in those days. When Mr. Dear- 
born first went to Pittston, before his 
marriage, he no doubt boarded with this 
family. Gen. Henry Dearborn’s son, 
Gen. Henry A. S. Dearborn, George 
R. and Julia C., who married Gen. 
Joshua Wingate, were children of his 
second wife, ani Mrs. Rufus Gay, 
mother of Rufus Marble Gay, was a 
half sister to them. 

From my earliest childhood Mr. 
Dearborn’s name was connected with 
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every thing that makes a true man. 
More than sixty years did he walk 
among the people of the town of his 
adoption, and he has left a name 
worthy to be remembered. Such 
men as he is what has been the glory of 
our country. By the old arm chairs 
of New England mothers, have our 
youth in the past been fitted to main- 
tain those principles that are the 
foundation upon which rests the hope 
of our nation. Mr. Dearborn had not 
long been a resident of Pittston before 
his neighbors and townsmen demand- 
ed his services in conducting their af- 
fairs. Our town-meetings are the 
nurseries of our best legislators, and 
the corner-stone of our democracy. 
Corruption in a town is soon unearthed 
at its meetings. It is in cities that it 
can secrete itself, or stalk with brazen 
front, backed by ring power. The 
honors conferred by a town are sure 
tests of the confidence of the people. 
A man is entrusted with the property 
of his immediate neighbors. 

He was elected town-clerk and a 
member of the board of selectmen at 
the age of twenty-eight. 

He served as a clerk in 1825-26-27- 
28, and selectman in 1825, 1835, 1848 ; 
treasurer in 1830-1 and 1834 ; moder- 
ator in 1838; town representative in 
1831 and 1838. 

The old residents of that town 
will understand me when I say that 
for nearly thirty years, commencing in 
1825, no town was ever more divided 
by factional quarrels at their March 
meetings than Pittston. For years 
what was known as the Stevens and 
Williamson parties waged a hot war 
upon each other. It can be said with 
truth that Mr. Dearborn possessed the 
entire confidence of the people. He 
came from a family that was devoted 
to the principles of Thomas Jefferson. 
Like his great Uncle Henry he sup- 
ported John Quincy Adams. 

For this offense Jackson removed 
his mother’s cousin from the collector- 
ship of the port of Boston. It was 
an act of which no doubt Gen. Jack- 
son lived to regret, for it was the 
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meanest act of his life, and he was 
not a man to commit a meanness 
often. Mr. Dearborn became an ar- 
dent Whig, and Pittston, under his 
influence, became one of the strong- 
est towns politically, of that party in 
Kennebec, which was a Whig strong- 
hold, noted all through the United 
States. When that party died he be- 
came a Republican, and found him- 
self in a Democratic town. ‘This 
transformation is one of those singular 
events in human affairs that are hard 
to be understood. 

It was my fortune to meet this 
good man last winter and talk over 
the events of “‘ Lang Syne.” It had 
been forty-two years since we met. 
He could not recall me, for I had in 
that time from a boy become a man 
with gray hair. He had gone from 
bright and active manhood close to 
the setting sun. It had been a life- 


time since I was resident of his town. 
We went over its history, and it was 
pleasant to see the interest he took in 
all of the movements of the day. I 


looked upon him with reverence, for 

his person would command the high- 

est respect. 

“‘The calm of that old reverend brow, 

The glow of its thin, silver locks— 

Was like a flash of sunlight in the pauses 
of a storm.” 


He came of arace remarkable for 
its handsome men and women. He 
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was, in his prime, one of the best look- 
ing men in Pittston. His ancestry 
had been noted for its longevity. 
The reader will notice the great age of 
his people. ‘What hast thou that 
thou didst not receive?” saith holy 
writ. 

That Mr. Dearborn’s spiritual taber- 
nacle was well completed there can be 
no question. His path increased in 
brightness until the curtain was drawn 
aside and he entered the land of the de- 
parted and took up his abode with all 
lovers of their race—for such only 
love God. 


“Such was our friend, formed on the 
good old plan,— 

A true and brave and downright honest 
man. 

He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 

Nor in the church with hypocritic face, 

Supplied with cant the lack of Christian 
grace. 

Loathing pretense he did with cheerful 
will, 

What others talked of while their hands 
were still ; 

And while “Lord, Lord,” 
tyrants cried— 

Who in the poor the master crucified— 

His daily prayer, far better understood 

In acts than words, was simply doing 
good. 

So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 

That by his loss alone we know its 
worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked 
with us on earth.” 

— Kennebec Reporter. 


the pious 


'T WAS BUT THE RAIN. 


BY ANNA L. 


I was dropping into slumber— 
Losing sense of care and pain— 
When soft fingers without number 
Tapping on the window-pane— 
As if keeping time to music 
Of a solemn, sweet refrain— 
Soothed me like a sound elysian, 
Tho’ ’t was but the autumn rain 
Beating on the roof and pane! 


Then I seemed to hear the voices 
Of the loved and gone before ; 
And I dropped my “ daily crosses,” 

As in happy days of yore! 


LEAR. 


When but joy was in night’s vision, 
When life’s troubles, quickly o'er, 
Passed with night and came no more ; 
And for me no mournful strain 

Sounded in the falling rain. 


“Oh! the lost—the unforgotten— 
In our hearts they ne not!” 
And the joys on earth begotten 
By their lives, are ne’er forgot! 
Still in dreams that half are waking, 
Oft to us they speak again,— 
Tho’ no sound breaks on the silence 
Save the falling of the rain, 
And its rhythm on the pane! 
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EARTHQUAKES FROM 1638 TO 1883, IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS NORTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. 


BY JOSIAH EMERY. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


I continue Mr. Plant’s account: 
“January 3, 1728, about nine at night 
an easy clap. Saturday night and day 
five claps. From about six at night to 
four Sunday morning some people said 
it continued for half an hour without 
ceasing, burst upon burst. Upon 
Wednesday, January twenty-fourth, 
about half an hour after nine at night, 
one loud burst, followed in half a min- 
ute by another, much abated. Upon 
Lord’s day, January 28th, another easy 
burst, about half after six in the morn- 
ing, another about ten, same morning, 
easy. At the same night, about one 
o’clock, a loud burst. Monday, Janu- 
ary 29th, it was heard twice. ‘Tues- 
day, the thirtieth, about two in the af- 
ternoon, there was a very loud clap 
equal to any but the first for terror, 
shaking our houses so that many peo- 
ple were afraid of their falling down ; 
pewter and so forth was shaken off 
dressers at considerable distance. An- 
other shock, much abated, about half 
an hour afterward. February twenty- 
first, about half after twelve at midnight, 
a considerable loud burst. February 
twenty-ninth, about half after one P. M., 
another. Shocks occurred March sev- 
enteenth about three a. M. ;—March 
nineteenth, about forty minutes past 
one P. M., and at nine the same night ; 
April twenty-eighth, about five P. M. ; 
May twelfth, Sunday morning, about 
forty minutes past nine, a loud and 
long clap; May seventeenth, Friday, 
about eight Pp. M., a long and loud clap ; 
May twenty-second, several claps in 
the morning, and about ten the same 
morning, a very long and loud clap; 
another, May twenty-fourth, about 
eleven at night ; June sixth about three 
in the morning ; June eleventh at nine 
A. M.; July third in the forenoon, and 


and July twenty-third about break of 
day, a very loud clap.” “ Besides 
these times I have mentioned,” says 
Mr. Plant, “it has often been heard by 
me, but the noise was small so I for- 
bore to set them down.” 

This last seems to have terminated 
the disturbance which began October 
twenty-ninth. The extent of this first 
shock is said to have been from the 
Kennebec to the Delaware, and to 
have been felt by vessels at sea, and in 
the most western settlements. 

I continue the record of earthquakes, 
as kept by Mr. Plant, adopting the ac- 
count sent by him to England, and 
published in the 42d volume of the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions. For this 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Brigham, of Boston. 

March 19, 1728-9, betwixt two and 
three P. M., an earthquake loud and 
long shook our houses, being repeated 
twice in an instant; and this was the 
loudest roaring and the greatest shock 
Iever heard, the first excepted, and 
that on the thirtieth of January. We 
had small shocks in the interim. 


September 8, 1729, about 3.30 P. M., 
it was long and loud. 

September 29, about 4.30 P. M., it 
was loud and long. 

October 29 I heard it twice in the 


night. One of the times was about 
the same time of night the first shock 
(Oct. 29, 1727, at 10.40 P. M.,) was. 

November 14, about eight in the 
morning, loud and long, attended with 
two bursts like unto two sudden claps 
of thunder; shook our houses. 

November 27, about eight in the 
evening, a very great roaring and a 
great shock. It was heard at Ipswich 
about fourteen miles distant. 

(To be continued.) 











